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GOVERNMENT BY SHOWS.—THE 
PARIS FETES. 


A ove of show seems common to the whole human race. The 
most savage tribes rattle their arms, beat their Tom-toms, shout, 
dance, and gratify themselves by a display of all the magnificence 
they can command. The Chinese have their Feast of Lanterns, 
and are famous for processions. Of the Greeks we know little more 
than that they had many wars and many games, It is much to the 
present purpose to notice that the Athenians regarded no applica- 
tion of the public revenues so sacred as to maintain the theatre. The 
Romans were satisfied when they had bread and shows. Our own 
sober people flock in multitudes year after year to see the sorry dis- 
play made by the Lord Mayor, or the procession of the Queen, to 
open or close the Parliament ; and in default of national illumination 
and fire-works, they crowd nightly to Cremorne, or to the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. If the ear catch and retain melody, so that 
snatches of song are for ever reviving in the mind, when all the 
rest of the past is forgotten, so in like manner the eye is ravished 


by brilliant combinations of colours ; and in all ages the masters 
of mankind have kindled enthusiasm by appeals to the 
eye and the ear, by processions and music. All this is as 
old as the days of David and Solomon. This universal cha- 
racteristic of mankind has induced speculative political philo- 


sophers, both ancient and modern, to affirm that a part of | 


the duty of Government is to provide entertainment for the 
people. Even Mr. Bentham scarcely remembered beyond a narrow 
circle of disciples, except for his unintelligible style and his 
disinterested and ardent zeal to promote law reform—insists very 
strenuously on the necessity of having public shows and amuse- 
ments. The period of civilisation when they will be dis- 
pensed with may, but has not yet, come; andall over Europe mili- 
tary spectacles and theatres are recognised as means of employing 
and diverting the people, of governing men, and evaporating their 
surplus activity. In France the theory has long been acted on; the 
Government takes the theatres into its pay, ordains holidays, and 
organises festivities; and Paris has just again been gladdened by 


which Louis Napoleon seems to be even more successful than 


| most of his predecessors. 


The new Republic had no pleasant anniversaries to commemorate, 
and its short existence was more stained by carnage than gilded 
by festivities. Yet M. de Lamartine and M. Ledru Rollin, not 
forgetful of customs, nor unmindful of means of success, tried to 
inaugurate it by some splendid ceremonies. They were admired by 
the show-loving Parisians; but they reminded the people too much 
of the first revolution—the bloody epochs of which are remembered 
with disgust—and they failed to fasten the Republic on the national 
affections. The Bourbons, long cut off from the people by courtly 
state, ending in imbecility and flight, and carried back to France 
by hostile soldiery, had only a few religious festivities to share with 
the people. Afraid of the terrible Parisians, their aim was to awe 
and crush rather than to amuse and delight them. Louis Philippe, 
though he owed his throne to the Parisians, shared the apprehensions 
of his family, and preferred spending his revenue in erecting forts to 
giving fétes. He got up a gorgeous and ill-advised ceremony in 


one of those splendid but ephemeral exhibitions, in the getting up of | honour of the ashes of Napoleon, and by reviving the recollec- 
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tions of the Empire, prepared for its restoration. Louis Napoleon, 
who owes his success to his quick faculty for understanding the 
wants and character of the French, establishes féte after féte in 
connexion with the life of the Emperor, or the glories of 
the Empire. On one day he has the “ Feast of Eagles,” and with 
much solemnity distributes to the soldiers those symbols of an- 
cient victory and renown. On another, ke opens a rail- 
way, inaugurating with national honours the triumph of modern 
art; and at its termination he reminds the French of what they 
have done, and may again do. He passes the Rhine with much 
military but peaceful pomp. Now he celebrates the anniversary of 
Napoleon's birth; and delights the Parisians with a sea-fight, and 


representations of one of the most daring actions in the Emperor's | 


life. Knowing the object of Louis Napoleon, we can but admire 
his cleverness, and admit that his policy is well calculated to serve 
his purpose. 

Though the end of Napoleon’s reign was disastrous, and of his 
life inglorious, both were remarkable for great achievements. The 
Empire was distinguished by a vigorous government succeeding to 
anarchy; by the substitution of a wise code of laws for irresponsible 
and bloody tribunals; by the peace and security given to individuals; 
by the restoration of order and the re-establishment of religion; by 
embellishments at home, and conquests abroad; and is by far the 
brightest spot in the whole history of France. There has been nothing 
since to dim its splendour, there was nothing equal to it before, and it 
is ineffucably engraved on the hearts and minds of the French people. 
Even its disastrous termination has more hallowed the memory of 
Bonaparte than the consolidation and continuance of his power 
would have done. His death at St. Helena atoned for many offences. 
His victories are remembered, but he had ceased to be a trouble- 
some despot long before he died, and his crimes are forgotten. By 
festivities, naturally attractive, the Prince President is to revive al] 
the feelings of admiration that once prevailed throughout France 
for the Emperor, and on them he is to float to Empire. He invests 
himself with the glories of his predecessor, and looks to be declared 
Emperor by the national acclamations. 

His appeals are religious as well as patriotic, and he unites a 
homage to the church and the saints with the most adroit 
flattery of the people. ‘“ The Feast of the Virgin Mary divides 
the honours of the 15th of August (says a contemporary) with 
the birth-day of Napoleon.” In this respect, too, he has great 
advantages over his competitors. The Bourbons used religon 
for mortification and penitence. In them it assumed the hue 
of their own lives, and was dull, sorrowful, and sad. If 
they honoured the Church, marched in its processions and went to 
mass, it was to impress religious duties on the people, and was to 
awe them, by supernatural authority, into submission. Louis 
Napoleon connects religion with the glories of the Empire, 
and makes it triumphant and rejoicing. He goes to church 
in Imperial state, not like a barefooted monk. So, in ac- 
cordance with the cheerfulness of the French, he ministers to 
their pleasures, and makes even religion subservient to his am- 
bition. Slowly, but surely, he is moving on to the height of 
power; and will have, not unwillingly, the honours of the Empire 
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THE LATE AND THE PRESENT NAPOLEON. 


THE mere name of Napoleon is now proved to have been a spell-word, 
and the knowledge of that fact, with the possession of the appellation, 


has in these days been sufficient to make the fortune of one who con- | 
fessedly had no merits of his own to plead in support of his claim to the , 


suffrages of a free people. There is a mystery in this which afflicts 
the sensibilities of rival claimants, with ancestral honours of far elder 
date, but whose stars have paled before that of the new Cesar. What, 
indeed, should be in him? or it? 


| 

/ Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together, your’s is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it coth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjore with them, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 


| 
| 


The solution appears to be, that the new Name is the wording of a new 
Principle. Any investigation, therefore, into the character of the man 
should properly be preceded by an inquiry into the nature of the prin- 
ciple which, by common consent, he is understood te have represented. 

It was the spirit of the time that had embodied itself in Buonaparte ; he 
and ithad acted together for solong a period, that he became the expression 
| of a public sentiment. What he was as a boy, what nature had meant 
him for, apart from the circumstances with which he became mixed up 
| in his manhood ; all this helps but little in the examination of the prin- 
ciple, save so far as in his native character and disposition a fitting 
| vehicle was prepared for the manifestation of the power with which he 
was entrusted. “ A Corsican by birth and character, he will,” wrote his 
schoolmaster, L’Eguille, “do something great, if ciroumstances favour 
him.” That same Corsican character served as a firm enough basis for 
the edifice which had to be built upon it. The sterner virtues, including 
revenge, lay at the foundation of the structure—a rude substratum cal- 
culated to sustain the rougher accidents of a material existence—not 
those subtle and more refined developments which lead to more spiritual 
Tesults. Not the man of thought, so much as the man of action—not so 
much he who sends his soul on voluntary pilgrimages, as he whose course 
in life is fated in a determinate direction—compelled to do and suffer 
task-work in the service of the race—the man of destiny: such was the 
man Napoleon. 

He was shaped by that which was without him. His first feelings, as 
a youth, were for Corsica—a brief history of which he is said to have 
composed, and in which he expressed his indignation at the subjugation 
of his country by France. Ina previous essay, he had shown himself 
a determined Republican; and, no doubt, says Hazlitt, his resentment 
against the Gallican oppressor ‘ added its gall to the love of liberty.” 
This love he subsequently transferred to the laud of his adoption; and, 
“during all the first years of the revolution, he professed himself a Re- 
publican.” Rightly says Hazlitt, “the feeling was merely common to 
him with others, an impression from without, or the impulse of warm 
youthful blood; not a conviction profoundly ongraven on his understand- 
ing, or the result of the powerful and characteristic bent of the genius 
of the man.” 

Throughout our inquiry, then, we must bear in mind this primary con- 
dition of the question. The views of Napoleon enlarged with his ex- 
perience. He was present in Paris on the 10th August, 1792. Las Cases 
has made Buonaparte express a “ genteel horror” of the events that then 
took place. Hazlitt disputes his correctness, and justifies the populace, 
for whose excesses the old Court system was justly responsible, not the new 
revolution, which sought to correct their source. The wants, the igno- 
rance, and corruption of the lower classes demonstrate the abuses of a 
Government, and call loudly for reform. Buonaparte at that time felt 
this as keenly as Hazlitt could; but having himself risen to power, 


thrust upon him. He does not hurry to his object. He possesses | and misused it, he became a pervert from his former creed, and did not 
in fact, all the substantial powers of the Emperor, and might have | always express himself with consistency. But then, at that far earlier 
taken the title on the 10th of May, or on the 15th of August; but period, such were the impressions that he received, that he resolved on 
he will not scize the crown and place it on his own head as. did identifying himself with Republicanism; and with this, whether under 


Napoleon at Milan; he is preparing the people to.do this work for 
him, and place it on his brow. 

The love of show is as much a reality as apy other part of our 
common nature; and perhaps in the French, and some other 
people, as stable a foundation for a Government as fear, or reason, 
or mere pecuniary interest. At least, féles are better than forts ; 
and if the Parisians can be soothed into obedience, or brought to 
act in unison for the common good, by the former, at about an 
equal expense, they are much to be preferred. The sole object of 
all government is, or ought to be, to promote the general welfare ; 
and, on the first blush ofthe matter, that seems as likely to be effected 
among the French by theatrical representations as by standing 
armies. Revolutionary France, partly incited by such means, gained 
many victories before Bonaparte was at the head of her armies; and 
even his genius could not have effected much witha dull, dissatisfied, 
and little emulous people. Shows are a great expense; so is a 
police, so are ministers and ambassadors, so is a cruizing squadron 
and a Caffre war, so is the corporation of London, and the 
Court of Chancery; but if they are necessary, or answer some 
good purpose, their cost is not a sufficient reason to condemn 


them. The instances we have briefly quoted, and the entire | 


history of France, tend to convince us that shows in that country 
are necessary; and we must say that the Prince President is very 
successful in getting them up. 

As yet, with the exception of those acts of injustice and violence 
which accompanied the overturn of the Constitution and the spolia- 


tion of the Orleans Princes, the President has not shown | 


any inclination to trample on individual rights, or infringe 
the bie sete of good neighbourhood. He has even shown 
an inclination to repair some of th 0 he di 
poll 9 A. pair e wrongs he did, by the 
law he follows, and sh 
justice or national wrong, 
the safe possession of power, 
the people for show, safety, 
time only ean disclose. 
When Louis Napoleon was first heard 
for the man, and no expectation that he would succeed. Five 
‘ears 2g0 an outcast and an adventurer, forbidden even to tread 
of France, and now the controller of its fate, his success 
gry marvel in the 
is strange occurren 
he bas evinced now justifies the 


of we had little respect 


lowever, they desire peace ; the 

sl atenn they dread political disturbances ; and it secs POs- 
and even probable—so discredited are the Bourbons, so alarm 
Socialism Louis 
ir political difficulties, A 
will be a pleasant show for the rest of 


Fretch 
te popularity and 


Napoleon: The Spanish A 
theatrical | the wise hae 
Europe, | There the soldier and the civilian argue the matter out in an elaborate public ones. ‘The execution of the Duke d'Engheim deprived him of that 
Emperor | dialogue. It t the former who in this cage, but ironically, objects that moral power which previously protected him with its celestial wgis. 


the form of an Empire, or any other, he continued to be identified to 
the mome tt of his death. 

Republicanism is perhaps the best word to express the principle of 
which we are in search. Whether Democratic, Monarchical, or Imperial, 
it retains still the same meaning—in all it regards the Public Thing 
rather than the Private Interest. We may learn from Burke's “ Re- 
flections” that, previously to the French Revolution, it was Property, 
not Man, that was the object of solicitude with Governments. That 
revolution asserted the Rights of Man ogainst the privileges of Wealth 
and Power. These had been developed into one extreme, those were 
advocated in the opposite ; the former, however, were more practical 
evils, the latter partook more of a speculative character; they had yet 
to be made practical; at present they were the mere constituents ofa 
theory; that theory had to be fought for. Wealth and power had 
established themselves into institutions; man, unarmed with them, 
was an outcast and a beggar—a pauper wretch. To prove that his 
poverty was no crime, what blood was shed ,what guilt was perpetrated ! 
To establish affirmative claims, it needed that one, by the force of native 
energy, should possess himself of the privileges denied to the many, and 
wear them in the name of the multitude, as the victorious antagonist of 
the few. The Democrat, it istrue, became the Despot: but this was neces- 
| sary, else the revolutionary triumph might not have been impersonated. 
| It was so, however ; and its name was Napoleon! 

We may now, we think, pretty well understand the principle embodied 
in the person and expressed by this great name. As tothe primary con- 
ditions, which the fact of his being a Corsican implies, Hazlitt tells ua 
| that “ the Corsicans retain some traces of Eastern manners, as well as of 
| barbarous life. For example, the father of the family and the sons sit 
at table, while the wife and daughters wait upon them, or eat their 
meal in one corner of the room standing. When they go a journey, the 
husband rides on be‘ore, well armed and mounted, and the wife follows 
| on foot, carrying one or two of her children. Boys at twelve years of 
age learn the use of the gun, and go armed like men. Yon are in con- 
stant danger of being stopped on the high-roads by straggling banditti, 


ted. His own ambition, however, is the | Troops of these enter the towns and country houses, and carry off the 
ould that appear to prescribe individual in- | most respectable individuals, who, on paying a certain ransom, are suf- 
he is not to be trusted. What influence | fered to return home, and are glad to hush the matter up. The priests 
obtained by gratifying the desires of | even, in some remote districts, officiate at the altar armed, and are often 
and tranquillity, may have over him | compelled to give absolution to assassins, under pain of becoming them- 


elves their victims. * The state of Corsica presents the image of war in 
time of peace.” 

This rade scheme of soc'ety was not without ite analogue in the more 
cultivated state, even down to the banditti themselves. The pariah 
class of French society, transformed into military, were the tolerated 
or legitimated depredators, whose delinquencies, for the sake of quiet, 
were systematically hushed up. This melancholy truth became patent 


The good old rule, the simple pian—~ 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


lya sought to do the same with the Netherlanders; and 
Goethe has thoroughly expounded the system in hia “ Egmont.” 


‘the noble shares with bie humbler brethren undqually;” to which, 


| however, E 


gmont replies thus pregnantly:—* What was adjusted in 
' former centuries, is now yielded without envy. But should men be 
sent a second time to enrich themselves at a grieved nation’s cost, the 
people thus expesed to their rapacity would show a spirit hard to be re. 
pressed.” Here is the difficulty—the seizing for the second or third time 
the national resources, and the providing for the new robberies as well 
as the old ones, It should, at the same time, be recollected, that the 
legalised banditti have other and nobler motives than mere rapacity ; 
namely, the love of occupation. They would fain be doing something for 
their rations. But this same doing is necessarily short-lived ; the time 
must come when the soldier must be content to do nothing: and the 
time will come, when the class out of which he is taken will find other 
and more glorious tasks to do, and when they will be producers, and 
not destroyers, This, however, can only come about by the enlarge 
ment, not only of the number of consumers in the market, but of the 
modes of eonsumption ; all the arts of life must be cultivated ; the num. 
ber of human wants increased, tke dignity of our common human na- 
ture being advanced in the tame proportion. It is written, that all 
Utopias shall at last become facts. 

In what we have stated of the military profession we mean no dis- 
respect. Like all the other professions, it is founded on the vices, not 
on the virtues of man. Were there no sinner, there would be no need 
for a priest ; no cheat, none for the lawyer; no debauchee, none for the 
physician. Those professions are institutes for the remedy of evils in- 
herent in a corrupted humanity, and the members of them are honour- 
ably employed in the work of regeneration. It is to the abuse of them 
that objection is taken, which, in time, requires them to be removed or 
substituted, involving all the perils and disquiet of successive new states 
of transition, always painful, and dispensing with the security of ordinary 
laws. 

The young Napoleon proposed speculative remedies for the evils of 
Corsica, but in his practice a3 a man he set about the remedy in true 
Corsican fashion. Corsica in him became the mistress of that France 
which had conquered her. 

Reading the letter of Napoleon to Paolo, written in 1789, it is im- 
possible to avoid curious reflections. The part that the writer then pro- 
posed to take in favour of Corsica, he knew. would “ raise against him 
the numerous body of Frenchmen who govern the island, and whom he 
attacked.” Nor was his attack conducted in the gentlest manner. His 
“heart,” as he said, * boiled with indignation ;” he “ wished to blacken 
with the pencil of dishonour those who haye betrayed the common 
cause.” His enterprise, he stated, “might seem daring;.but love for 
truth, of his country, and fellow citizens, that enthusiasm which the 
prospect of an amelioration in our state always gives, bore him up.’’ 
Is there, indeed, a Nemesis of nations ?—and do the weak, merely by 
biding their time, avenge themselves on the stroug by a more subtle 
method than that of direct attack? Corsica, erewhile deprived of her 
liberties by France, has now, in the person of her Buonapartes, a second 
time extinguished those of her old enemy. This, verily, is a strange 
amende, but itis true. 

It is impossible to admit this train of reflection without recollecting 
that Louis Napoleon has expressed without disguise his Corsican feel- 
ings in relation to England. On his trial for his attempt on Boulogne, 
he said, “ I represent before you a Principle, a Cause, anda Deteat. 
The principle is the sovereignty of the People; the cause 
is that of the Empire; the defeat is that of Waterloo, 
The principle—you have recognised it; the cause—you have served it; 
the defeat—you would avenge it.’ This is the Corsican vendetta, The 
re-establishment of the Empire is only the bridge between universal 
suffrage and national vengeance, Corsica has avenged herself on France? 
Will thus France be also avenged on England? From the ashes of 
her perished liberties is revenge to be the phoenix that shall arise ? Or, 
rather, will not the destruction of freedom in France serve to paralyse 
the arm of her self-constituted avenger? This, at least, is the faith that 
we devoutly cherish. a ; 

Thus, by a comparison of the present and the past, have we endea- 
voured to bring together the evente by which the principle at issue may 
be best illustrated, and the conditions by which it has been, and must 
be, necessarily limited. The latter are the meshes of destiny, from 
which both history and philosophy with difficulty escape. A direct 
mathematical solution of the social problem is impossible. Neither 
Fate nor Nature goes the nighest way to its end, but prefers the winding 
banks of the stream, perhaps from 2 sense of beauty ; at any rate, out of 
these windings grows the poctic and romantic interest which cannot be 
dissociated, even from the hard facts with which the astute politician 
must professionally deal. The passions will interfere and impede the 
progress of society, let the wisest do what they will. 

The Corsican chrysalis outgrown, we have next to consider Napoleon 
as the French Republican. Public opinion had entered like a spirit into 
his, and for the time inspired him with enmity to all Prescription. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew might be quoted as precedent fur more than 
all the horrors of the revolution, which it by far exceeded. The contrast, 
as drawn by Hazlitt, is striking. The Reign of Terror sacrificed in Paris, 
in two years, about 4000 persons; whereas that butchery +lew 70,000 
Protestants throughout France in eight days! Such were kings, he’ 
adds, little more than two centuries ago. No wonder their prescriptions 
were distasteful to the Republican appetite. Napoleon, however, is 
supposed to have looked early ahead of the Republic. In 1798 the 
Austrian Plenipotentiaries had set down as the first article of the 
Treaty of Leoben, that the Emperor acknowledged the French Re- 
public. ‘‘ Strike that out,” said Napoleon, “the Republic is like the 
sun, which shines by its own light; none but the blind can fail to 
see it.” Afterwards he gave a political reason for what appeared to be 
a natural burst of enthusiasm. “In case the French,” said he, “had 
afterwards wished to establish a Monarchy, the Emperor might have 
objected that he had only acknowledged the Republic.” Hazlitt was of 
opinion that this was prying rather too narrowly iuto futurity, 
and looked too much like a deep-laid scheme to extinguish 
that light which was said to shine so brilliantly. It is thus 
that coming events ever cast the'r shadows before. Doubtless, N apoleon 
already perceived that the Republican power required impersonation. 
At any rate, if we take Madame Stati’s account of him after his return 
from Italy in 1797, he had already begun to esteem himself “a thing 
apart.” “ He then appeared to live for the execution of his own plans, 
and to consider others only in eo far as they were connected with, and 
could advance or oppose them. He estimated his fellow mortals no 
otherwise than as they could be useful to his views; and with a pre- 
cision of intelligence which seemed intuitive from its rapidity, he pene- 
trated the sentiments of those whom it was worth his while to study. 
There was a stiffness and reserve of manner which was perhaps adopted 
for the purpose of keeping people at a distance. His face had the same 
character. When he thought himself closely observed, he had the 
power of discharging from his countenance all expression save that of a 
vague and indefinite smile, acd presenting to the curious investigator 
the fixed eyes and rigid features of a bust of marble.” The enthusiast 
had become a consummate actor, It was clear that he was now to play 
divers parts in life: Consul, Emperor, were already among his réles. 

So long as in both these characters France and Napoleon were united 
in one interest, the latter, whatever title he bore, was perfectly safe. 
, But the time arrived when personal considerations were stronger than 


i 


, From that moment his guardian angel was deprived of his ghield, if not 
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of his sword; and his genius strove at disadvantage with antagonist in- 
fiuences. Whatever his external or temporary success, his cause was 
rotten at the core. a permanent canker was at the heart of his fair rose, 
and it gradually drooped and dwindled, until not a petal was left to re- 
rt of its former beauty. From that moment, all his efforts were for 
the safety of his dynasty, not of France. He called on Austria to help 
him, and give to his claims the sanction of hereditary power. But the 
Mnion was a moral impossibility. The battle of Waterloo simply put an 
end to a series of political falsehoods; and avenged on Napoleon the 
cause of that liberty wh'ch he had betrayed. 

Yet this is “ the defeat” which his successor would call on France 
«to avenge.” ‘Lonis Napoleon is at this present time in the position of 
his uncle, when First Consul; and is surrounded by the same perils, 
modified, however, in accordance with the present condition of the 
politioal world. The position itself is not so objectionable as the means 
py which it was obtained. The coup d'état of 2d December was un- 
necessary $ patience for a few weeks would probably have invested the 
President with renewed authority, without bloodshed or violence. But 
this did not suit his ambitious views, which required that all should be 
the result of arbitrary will. To effect this undesirable object, he violated 
every pledge, oath, and obligation. Not so his uncle at the correspondent 

riod of his career, the 18th Brumaire. He suffered the crisis to be 
foreed upon him—to appear at least inevitable, and not his voluntary 
act. He was then solicitous not to do, all that the nephew since was 
most active in doing. He would not permit the barriers to be closed, to 

revent the departure of couriers and stage-coaches. ‘“ We go,” he said, 
« by the opinion of the nation, and by its strength alone. Let no citizen be 
interrupted, and let every publicity be given to what is done.” Sityes pro- 
posed that the forty principal leaders of the opposition should be arrested, 
but this recommendation savored too much of caution or fear 
for the elder Napoleon, All this was magnanimity, and stands in 
strange contrast with the conduct of his successor. 

From the first, Napoleon Bonaparte sought to effect a compromise be- 
tween the Old and the New. He sought te conciliate the clergy, and to 
assimilate the institutions of France to those of surrounding Mo- 
narchies. His nephew has sought to do the same, and, like him, with 
equivocal success. He appealed, in fact, from the Ideologists of Paris, 
to the traditions recognised by the rural populations, and thus secured 
the suffrages of the pious peasant proprietary in the provinces. The 
free thinkers of the capital were repudiated for safer adherents, accus- 
tomed to authority. In like manner Louis Napoleon would re-con- 
stitute authority ; and obtains from these rustic voters a carte blanche, 
and millions of names on the registry. A large proportion of these 
were obtained by trickery and chicane, but the majority wer: conscien- 

aly given. 
on Se and the capital in France are at issue; the former under- 
stands aothing of politics, and yet outvotes the latter that does. What 
the elder Napoleon had begun to represent, the younger did so in a more 
complete form. It is owing to the ignorance of the provinces that 
Louis Napoleon is invested with supreme authority; that ignorance the 
elder Napoleon represented, too, in the latter part of his career. We 
have thes two evils indicated in embodied idealities ; the remedies are 
equally obvious, but they must proceed in the way of natural growth, 
and not in the form of arbitrary paper constitutions, least of all in that 
of revolution, which uniformly throws back all reform for a century. 

A valuable reprint of Hazlitt’s “ Life of Napoleon,” which has just 
been issued in four handsome volumes from the offices of the National 
Jilustrated Library, has suggested these observations. The work was 
almost suppressed on its original publication, but the bread thrown 
boldly on the waters has, nevertheless, returned after many days. It 
will be welcomed by all lovers of fearless writing and popular liberty. 


PARIS, ITS WORKSHOPS AND WORK-PEOPLE. 


Paris, besides being the seat of Government, the heart of power, the 
source of political life, the throne of fashion, the favourite abode of lite- 
rature and of arts, is the Brummagem of France. Its productions, infi- 
nitely varied, are admired and coveted over the whole world for their 
taste and elegance. Few objects in the Great Exhibition excited more 
admiration than the excellent work of the Parisians. Nearly all the 
plate, jewellery (true and false), ornaments of bronze or of the precious 
metals, pendules, perfumery, gloves, boots and shoes, materials for hats, 
umbrellas, canes, gloves, musical instruments (except violins), artificial 
flowers, stained paper, books, &c., consumed in France, or exported 
from it, are manufactured in Paris. Most of the great capitals of 
Europe, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, London, are also manufacturing towns ; 
but Paris far surpasses them all, except the latter, for the extent and 
variety of its productions. It is not merely one of the great manufac- 
turing towns of France, it is the greatest ; and, except the silks of Lyons 
and the cloth of Lille and other places in the north, the manufacturing 
industry of our neighbours is more properly Parisian than French. 

The workmen and women, masters and apprentices, employers and 
employed, of Paris amount to hundreds of thousands, and exceed the 
inhabitants of any one of our manufacturing towns. According to a 
careful inquiry, instituted by the Paris Chamber of Commerce, to ascer- 
tain the effects on trade of the revolution of 1848, recently published,* 
the total number of persons engaged in business in Paris, in 1847, was 
407,346. Manchester, exclusive of Salford, has 316,213 inhabitants ; 
and Birmingham, 232,841, Paris boasts of 325 different species of in- 
dustry. . They have been classified in thirteen groups. The group of 
clothing embraces both tailors and milliners, and includes all the trades 
that serve to attire both sexes. The alimentary group includes butchers, 
bakers, and all who contribute to provide sustenance ; but not those who, 
like some shopkeepers, merely sell it. The architectural group embraces 
all who contribute to build their dwellings. Parisian articles are those 
for which the capital is peculiarly celebrated; but the group does not 
include the jewellery and the bronze manufactures for which the Pa- 
risians are still more celebrated. With these explanations, the following 
table of the trade of Paris for 1847 will be understood :— 

ee 


Number | Namber of Valus of their Average 
Workmen le " 

Teeaeeeey Mastses: & Wines rest produc: ion, ich one. 
Clothing .- «| 29,216 | 90,064 | 119,280| 240,947,293. } 2020f. 85¢ 
Alimentary 3673 | 10428 | 14.101} 226,863,080 |16088 44 
Architecttiral 4061 | 41.603 | 45.664| 145412679 | 3184 41 
Farnishing “| 5713 | 36184 | 41,897| 137,145,246 | 3273 39 
Working in the 

Prec ous Metals | 2392 | 16,819 | 19,211| 134.830,276 | 7018 39 
Parisian Articles ..| 6124 | 35,479 | 41,803) 128,698,777 | 3077 14 
Spinning and Wear- 
aa Bi "| g799 | 3€,685 | 40,484) 105,818,474 | 2613 83 

24,894 | 27,998! 103,631,601 | 3701 39 
9737 | 10,996; 74,546,608 | 6779 43 
13,754 | 15,007| 52,357,176 | 3438 85 

orks. s.| 2285 | 16.705 | 18,940, 51,171,833 | 3077 74 
Hides and Leather 426 4373 4999, 41,762'965 | 8356 26 
Coop: rage,Turnery,| 

and Basket-mak- | 

he ie 1861 5405 6966. 20,482,304 | 2940 33 
Total «64,816 | 342,530 | 407,346 1,463,628,350 | 3593 0S 


The total value, then, of the produce of Paris industry in 1547, 
was 1,463,628,350f., or nearly a milliard and a half. Taking the 


round sum, and calculating the pound sterling at 25f., the total” 


annual value of the manufacturing industry of Paris before the 
Revolution of 1848—and it has since risen again pretty nearly to its 
former level—-was £60,000,000. About one-ninth of the whole, or 
168,172,187f. was exported—including millinery, 2,646,708f., hats, 
1,219,992f., and umbrellas, 1,060,130f.; or, taking the round numbers, 
170,000,00f. (£6,$00,000) in all: eight-ninths are consumed in Paris. 
The different species of industry enumerated, 325, do by no means 
include all the labour of Paris. Those who buy to sell again, without 


* “ Statistique de I’Industrie & 


Paris, resultant de I’Enquéte faite par la 
Chambre de Commerce pour les Anndées 1851.” 


1847-1848. Paris, 


duction of France. One part of it pays for the raw material, another 
pays the profit of the capitalist and the salaries of the masters, another 
part pays the taxes of the Government; and the part which falls as 
wages to the workmen, including masters who employ no journeymen, is 
estimated at one-fifth on 212,000,000 annually. If this be an approxima- 
tion to the truth, and the rest of the French were paid at the same rates 
they would be a very wealthy people; but the varied industry of the 
Parisians is much better rewarded than the industry of the bulk of the 
inhabitants of France. An artisan in Paris, with his average wages of 
88, 2d. (3f. 80c.), is a much more wealthy man than any one of the five or 
six million of land-owners who throughout France labour very hard for 
very small returns. 
error, unless we reminded them that the wages of the Paris workmen in 
relation to the gains of the bulk of the French, are much higher than the 
wages of London workmen, in relation to therewards of industry in other 
parts of England. 


the mean being 5°28 persons employed to each employer; of the 
employed 204,925 are men, 112,891, more than one-third of the whole, 


population of Paris, but as coming there toseek employment temporarily. 


changing the form of the objects they deal in, are properly called mer- 
chants, and are excluded from enumeration. 
bankers, brokers, with all the persons who contribute merely to amuse, 
comedians, singers, dancers, &c., and the members of all the professions, 
teachers of all kinds, and artists, who are numerous in Paris, are not 
included. The description is confined to those arts which effect some 
change in the objects manufactured. 
engaged in them constitute nearly two-fifths of the population of 
Paris, 1,034,196, they are by no means the whole of the productive, and 
still less the whole of the industrious classes. To them we must add the 
merchants, the classes who amuse and instruct, the police, and the 
members of the Government, who all labour, and the sum is that the 
mass of the population are industrious, 
one way or another, the great difference in ind ustry being that some is 
misdirected and unproductive, and some wisely directed is productive of 
wealth or happiness. Beneficently is creation itself said to be the pro- 
duct of labour, for as all have to labour, even those who seem above it 
being obliged to strive and work to maintain their high place, it may 
well render us pleased with our condition to believe that even in this 
particular we are made after the image of our Maker. We in London 
hold ourselves to be extremely industrious ; we are, indeed, flatteringly ; 
described with our kindred in Leeds and Liverpool, in Manchester and 
Glasgow, as amongst the most industrious and energetic of mankind; 
and it is pleasing to reflect that the Parisians, who are usually said to 
live only to enjoy, are probably not lees industrious than ourselves. Two- 
fifths of the inhabitants of that gay city stedfastly engaged in sedentary 
and productive occupations, yielding to themselves and their country 
£60,000,000 ayear, is a phasis under which we are not accustomed to re- 
gard the metropolis of gaiety and fashion. 


Railway companies, 


Though the 407,346 persons 


Nearly all mankind labour in 


The £60,000,000 is a very large proportion of the whole annual pro- 


We should lead our readers into a great 


The number of employers in Paris is 64,816, and of employed 342,530, 


are women, and 24,714 young persons, nearly lin 14. Only 7741 men, 
7 women, and 393 youths are enumerated as not belonging to the fixed 


This enumeration, however, it is admitted, is not to be relied on, and it is 
supposed that a larger nummer of persons are temporary sojourners. 
Among the young persons, 19,114 are apprentices in 264 trades com- 
prising 325,452 workmen, or 1 apprentice to 17 workmen. The boys, of 
whom 1249 are under twelve years of age, amount to 16,863; the girls, 
of whom 869 are under 12 years of age, are 7851. A large propor- 
tion of the females, and a fair proportion of the youth of Paris is em- 
ployed in productive labour ; but not so great, perhaps, as the proportion 
of young people and females employed in our manufacturing districte- 
Of the men, 150,953 work in shops or factories, 22,519 work at large, and 
31,453 in their own rooms, Of the women, 63,929 work in shops or fac- 
tories, 157 at large, and 48,805 in their own rooms. Of the young 
people, 24,036 work in shops or factories, 678 at large, and some at their 
own homes. The total number working in shops and factories was 
238,918; at large, 23,344; and in their own rooms, 80,258. The pro- 
portion of those who work in shops to the whole body of workpeople is 
nearly two-thirds. 

From the general tendency of mankind to reverence the manners of 
the past, and other circumstances, the practice of crowding persons into 
factories, being a new phasis of society, has frequently been censured; 
and it is not, it must be admitted, free from many .evils. But when 
compared with the condition of the dwellings of the poor in towne, 
which they provide for themselves, in which they work, or to which they 
are accustomed, if we may not say to which they are born, the factory 
system, in a sanatory point of view, is an improvement. London and 
all the old towns of England, within memory, have had new streets, 
broken through crowded masses of buildings, alleys opened, old founda- 
tions torn up, and light and air admitted into holes and corners, whence 
they had been excluded for ages. A similar process has been occasion- 
ally going on in Paris ever since the Bastile was destroyed. Several new 
streets have been driven through the heart of the city, and many blocks 
of massive buildings have been removed. What the Parisians and our- 
selves now regard as a reproach was formerly adopted for safety and se- 
curity ; and their former condition, resembling our own, may be imagined 
from the manner in which they are still crowded together. 

Tie number of houses in Paris in 1841 was 28,699; in 1846, 30,221, 
or an increase of 1522. According to the number of people, 1,034,196, 
that gives 34°2 persons to every house, or in every house 12°69 locations. 
Every establishment numbered on the average very nearly 3 persons, 
2°95. In London, according to the late census, the proportion of inhabit- 
ants to every house is 7:7 so that the Parisians, though not one-half so 
numerous as the inhabitants of London, are packed together, tier above 
tier, nearly 4} times as close. Improvement latterly seems scarcely to 
have kept pace with the increase of the people. Both in Paris and in 
London they are somewhat more closely lodged at present than a few 
years ago. In 1841 the proportion of the persons to inhabited houses in 
London was as 7°4; and in 1851 as 7°7. That one-third of the Parisians 
work otherwise than in shops and in factories, badly lodged as is the 
bulk of the population, can scarcely be considered an advantage. 

The following specimen of some of the 325 trades selected from 
amongst the groups gives an idea of their relative importance. 


Annual Value of Annual Value of 
Trades: Producion. |, Trades. Production. 
Tailors .. .. -. | 80,649,320f, || BronzeManvfacturers| 18,493,979f, 
Butchers .. ++ «+ | 74,893,432 Painters ee oe | 16,134,510 
Bakers os 08 20 242,390 i Printers and Litho- 
Shoemakers . ee | 43,282,487 || graphers «+ | 23,046,075 
J oe «+ | 60,881,834 | Glovers .- «2 « 14,268,247 
Gold and Silversmiths 29,026,100 Milliners .. .. v- | 12,326,113 
Fringe-makers .. .. | 28,404 957 Artificial Florists .. | 11,655,658 
Upholsterers .. .. | 27,892 950 Paper Stainers én 10,227,150 
Builders .. «. «+ | 26,958,885 Founders (Metal) -- | 10,933,550 
Masons oe, ee ee | 26,853,740 Perfumers iat Tee 9,741,853 
Engineers .. .. «. | 25,647,850 Umbrella-makers .. 7,408,429 
Sugar Refiners .. .. | 23,500,000 Toymakers «. e+ 4,321,209 


Of the 64,816 masters by whom the whole are carried on— 


7,117 employ more than 10 workmen, 
25,116 » from 2to 10 workmen, 
32,583 » 1, 0r work alone. 


Amongst the tailors there are no less than 4650 small masters, 1641 of 
them having no journeyman, the rest only one. So amongst the shoe- 
makers, 1605 masters have only one workman each, and 2699 work alone, 


The mantua-makers, like the tailors and shoemakers, are many of them 
in a small way, and 4563 empley only one sempstress, or work alone. 
These businesses are carried on very much on the same ecale in our 
metropolis, and although some of our large slop-sellers and wholesale 
shoemakers employ many more than ten workmen, and though all 
factory employments are carried on here on a much larger scale while 
that number is seldom much exceeded in Paris, yet amonget us many 
small tradesmen and tradeswomen, in these lines of business, earn a 
reasonable subsistence without deriving any profit from setting others to 
work. ’ 

The bakers of Paris are in a peculiar condition; they are placed 
especially under the Prefect of Police, and the number of thei is strictly 
limited. It was 600, but an individual having obtained a patent fora 
kneading trough, he was added to the privileged few, and they now 
number 601, Each one, in proportion to the quantity of bread he bakes, 
is obliged to keep a certain stock of flour in a public granary: he 
cannot close his establishment nor pull down an oven without notice and 
permission ; and the whole body, in return for privileges, is subject to 
very stringent regulations. The bread of Paris is unexceptionable, and 
in proportion to the price of wheat in London and Paris is made 
cheaper than bread in London. Our bakers are subject to no 
police regulations; they are twice as numerous in proportion 
to the population (the numbers being, Paris 1,034,196—bakers 
601; London, 2,361,640—bakers, 2651) as the bakers of Paris; and it 
has, therefore, been proposed in the interest of the consumers to subject 
the bakers of London to similar regulations. By the latest return we 
have seen the price of wheat in London was 7, the price of flour 23, and 
the price of bread at first-class shops 28 per cent. higher than in Paris. 
Between the price of flour and the price of bread the difference is only 5 
per cent., and that only with full-priced bakers. Whether the baker 
buys with ready money, or is dependent on the miller, he must recover 
in the price of bread not only the increased price of flour, but something 
more for profit on the large sum he must employ to buy it. The in- 
creased charge of the miller being 16 per cent., it is with him, and not 
with the baker, that the increased charge originates. Our millers have 
remained far behind the continental millers, and are only now over- 
taking them. Mills have lately been erected here on the Paris plan im- 
proved, which, in twelve minutes after the wheat is taken in, send forth 
the flour fit for market. It is not worth while, therefore, making a 
change in our system of bakers for such a small per centage, when that 
higher charge, in consequence of the improvement in grinding, is under- 
going extinction. 

It must be remembered, too, that rents are higher in London than in 
Paris ; wages are somewhat better; and these, with all the charges to 
which the baker is liable, must eome out of the price paid by the con- 
sumer. Unless ali these items were strictly adjusted, it is not fair to 
compare the additional charge of the London baker more than the flour 
costs with the additional charge beyond the price of flour of the Paris 
baker. A fairer comparison would be between the gains of bakers and 
those of other tradesmen in London, and the gains of bakers and those 
of other tradesmen in Paris. We are quite sure as the rule that the 
latter are less, and their expenses are less than those of the generality of 
London tradesmen. On refering to the list at the beginning of our 
article, it will be seen that, in proportion to the number of persons em- 
ployed, the value of baker’s labour in Paris is more than double that of 
any other class of tradesmen. ‘he presumption, therefore, is, that the 
bakers of Paris levy a very considerable tax on all other inhabitants of 
Paris, which goes to compensate them for the losses to which they are 
subjected from the police regulations. There is then good reason to 
believe, on the whole, that the example of the bakers of Paris is not an 
exception to the principles of Free-Trade. The consumers of London, 
taking their circumstances into consideration, are more cheaply served 
by the London bakers under the system of competition than the con- 
sumers of Paris are by the bakersof Paris. One fact, too, is certain and 
important : while the other trades of Paris increase very fast and spread 
their produce pretty equally over society, enriching the bulk of the 
people without heaping the wealth into masses,the bakers do not increase, 
but the amount of baking business increases in a few hands, and the 
bakers are becoming to Paris what the brewers, under the licensing 
system and the malt-tax, are to London monopolists. 

We have mentioned above that the average wages of the artizans of 
Paris are 3s, 2d. per head (3f. 80c.)—the maximum is 35f. (21 8s. 4d), the 
minimum 50c. (5d.); 24,453 workmen have less than 3fr., 157,216 have 
from 3 to 5fr., and 10,393 have more than 5fr. Of the great majority 
the wages approach the average. The average wages of women is 
lfr. 63c. (18, 44d)—the maximum 20fr. (16s. 8d.), the minimum léc. 
(14d.); 950 women now receive less than 60c. a day, 100,050 have 
from 60c. to 3fr., and 626 receive more than 3fr. In Paris as in London 
the women are wretchedly paid, and in both places the causes of the 
poor reward are the same—the immense number of females who can 
sew, and who unite sewing with some other occupation, or do not wholly 
depend on it for a living. Like our trades, the trades of Paris have 
their dead season. In fact they have two, in July and August and in 
January and February. The most active seasons at Paris are in April 
and May, andin Octoberand November. There are disputes in Paris, a8 
in London, between masters and workmen; and there as well as here 
the latter have tried to carry on business by associations, inde- 
pendent of masters, without attaining a brilliant success. The work- 
men there, too, keep “blue Monday” as our workmen keep it; and if 
they occasionally work on Sunday, they have rather a large number 
of holidays at every period of the year. Of the workmen, 21 per cent. 
dwell in lodgings, and the maisons garnis at Paris for the poor are deso- 
late and filthy beyond description. The females are better off, only 5 
per cent. live in lodgings, The poverty and want which prevail amongst 
many of them are attributed to their own improvidence, but great 
numbers of them have their own establishments, are decorous, careful 
people, and put money in the Savings Bank. Their character, as well 
as their rewards, is superior to that of the mass of their countrymen. 

The majority are tolerably well-informed. On the whele, 87 out of 
100 can read and write. In some branches, of course, as pr.nting, the 
whole can read and write; and in some, as in weaving, a larger propor- 
tion—27 per cent.—can neither read nor write. Of the spinners, not 
above one half can read and write; and the engineers’ Jabourers are 
very generally ignorant of these arts. The females are about as well 
educated as the males, and 83 per cent. can read and write. 

Of all the workmen of Paris, however, these who make plate and 
jewellery, and articles in bronze, and all the articles that are designated 
ag peculiarly Parisian, are the most intelligent and most celebrated. 
They generally work three or four together; rarely are they united to 
the number of ten or a dozen; many work at home. The children, after 

to the communal schools, are apprenticed for a longer or a shorter 
period. They have the advantage of being in a society where science is 
extensively cultivated. Naturally vivacious, a continual intimacy with 
oojects of art begets in them an exquisite taste, and they readily adapt 
themselves to gratify all the desires, and even the caprices, of their cus- 
tomers. They love novelty; they have a facile invention ; they work 
with great activity and energy, and sometimes with great perseverance ; 
but they take afterwards a long repose. When a necessity for completing 
a job in haste arises, they work night after night, and day after day, and 
are only zealous to finish their task; and at the end, repose and pleasure 
wholly occupy the man. In general, those who work together in large 
bodies are less instructed and more rude than the others, and amongst 
them most turbulence is found. The workers in the precious metals are 
distinguished for the strictest probity. Small ingots or leaf gold are 
placed at their command without control; they respect themselves, are 
well paid, lead regular lives, and are respected. We have seen and ad- 
mired the produce of the Paris workshops, but of the workmen of Paris 
we have heard only as behind the barricades, or urging forward insur- 
rection, From the revofution in 1848 they were the greatest suf- 
ferers. Half their wages, or £6,000,000, were sacrificed ; half the trade of 
Paris was suspended, and workmen who had commanded all the comforts 
of life were for weeks and months obliged to beg, or were sustained 
in existence by a miserable donation not amounting to 2d. a day 
each. If we could follow each of them to his home, we should find in 
Paris, in the summer and autumn of 1848, a mass of intense suffering 
almost equal to that caused by the deplorable famine of Ireland. In 
such consequences we have as firm a guarantee as can be given, 
that the bulk of the Parisians desire tranquillity, and will preserve peace, 
if their rulers will only them fairly, and allow them steadily to 
pursue their own path to raibperiize 
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THE FETES AT PARIS. 


Tue great Napoleonic fétes of Paris, though nominally beginning on 
Sunday, the 15th, may fairly be dated from Saturday, the 14th. The 


immense line from the Place de la Bastille to the triumphal arch on one | 


side of the Seine, and from the Pantheon, the gardens and Palace of the 
Luxembourg, and the Church of St. Sulpice,to the Hétel des Invalides 
on the other, presented, during the whole of Saturday, but particularly 


dnring the afternoon, the most animated and curious spectacle that can | 


well be imagined. Within that space are comprised the spots that 
present the greatest attractions for strangers as well as for Parisians. 
Along the whole line of street that begins at the Faubourg du Roule, 
and extends far away, under the different denominations of the 
Faubourg and the Rue St. Honoré, to where it is lost in the Rue de la 
Ferronnerie, and those narrow passages that still retain the names of 
the various trades which once flourished in the vicinity of the Marché 
des Innocens, a tide of human beings, apparently of every class and 
every calling, continued in an uninterrupted flow. 
narrower in the direction of one of the great centres of attraction—the 


@LD SOLDIERS OF THE EMPIRE. 


chosen spot where the Dames de la Halle ply their noisy calling, the 
passage was frequently blocked up with foot passengers, carts, and 
vehicles of every description. 
the Rue de Rivoli, the garden of the Tuileries, and the Champs 
Elysées, to the Barrier. de l’Etoile, the crowds were not less 
great; and on the Boulevards, from the Porte St. Martin to the 
Madeleine, the promenaders had often to wait a considerable time before 


venturing to traverse from one side-path to the other, if they did not | nard, and which the First Consul 


choose to run the risk of being crushed by carriages of every description 
lied along, or crossed from the transversal streets. The terraces 
Tuileries, facing the Place de la Concorde, the river, and the quays 


As the way became | 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE FETES, 


able to carriages as well as to foot passengers, presented perhaps the 
greatest object of attraction. The restaurants, cafés, and confectioners’ 
shops, from the Italian Boulevards to the end of the Rue de la Paix and 
Castiglione, where the latter joins the Rue de Rivoli, and from the 
Boulevard des Capucines to where the noble Rue Royale issues on the 
Place de la Concorde, were closely crowded. The variety of idioms and 
dialects heard in those encumbered thoroughfares showed that 
Paris had received an immense addition to her ordinary popu- 
lation. On the quays, and by the fountains and pillars, and 
garden parapete, might be seen whole families, apparently visiters 
for the first time to the capital. 
Not the least interesting point 
was the structure at the end of 
the Pont de la Concorde, and 
nearly fronting the National As- 
sembly, now the Corps Legislatif, 
and which it almost completely 
concealed from the view of those 


Along the nearly parallel lines of | represented the Fort of Bard, with 


‘bOth sides were equally alive, and the Pont de la Concorde, impass- paintedj canvas, intended to pic- 


| who stood on the Place de la 


[Ave. 21, 1852, 


ture forth a most interesting episode of the campaign which termi- 
nated in the victory of Marengo, was not without effect. 

The morning cf Sunday rose in clouds. From daybreak till half-past 
seven the rain fell rather thickly ; it then passed off, and though there 
were occasional glimpses of sunshine, the sky still looked threatening ; 
yet soon after six o’clock many hundred persons assembled in the Place 
de la Madeleine, in expectation of obtaining admission into the church 
to witness the ceremonies, at which it was known the President would 
be present. In this, however, they were all, or very nearly all, dis- 
with the church was 


appointed, as no one but those connected 


Concorde. The structure that 
was the object of so much curiosity 


its frowning rocks covered with 
snow, which arrested for a space 
the division of Lannes during his 
passage over the Great St. Ber- 


succeeded in turning. Seen from 
the terrace of the Tuileries, this 
temporary edifice of wood and 
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Ave. 21, 1852.] 


admitted without a ticket—the sacred edifice, vast as it is, scarcely , 


affording accommodation to the dignitaries of State, Senators, 
members of the Council of State, members of the Legislative Corps, 
Judges, members of the National Institute, and other public function- 
aries who had been specially invited. At an early hour might be heard 
the cannon of the Invalides firing salutes in honour of the anniversary 
of the Emperor. At seven o’clock the National Guards of the Arron- 
dissement and the Banlieue, infantry and cavalry, dressed in their 
newest nniform, mustered in the different quarters, preparatory to 
marching to the review ground. About a quarter before eight o'clock 
the grand entrance of the church was thrown open to admit a full mili- 
tary band, who assisted the ordinary choir during the service. A few 
minutes after eight, the judges of the Court of Cassation, arrayed in 
their scarlet and ermine robes, arrived; and from that time till half-past 
nine the line of carriages was uninterrupted. The attendance of naval 
and military officers was very numerous; that of members of the Legis- 
lative Corps, at least of those in uniform, was thin; and as but one gal- 

ery in front could be reserved for ladies, the female attendance was not 
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at all large. Amongst the military officers present were several 
who wore the Prussian uniform, and two or three gentlemen appeared in 
the full dress of the British Foot Guards. The diplomatic corps was also 
represented. The Archbishop of Paris arrived atthe church at a quarter 
before nine o’clock, and in about half an hour after a strong body of the 
Municipal Guard, horse and foot, occupied the Place de la Madeleine, so 
as to prevent any interruption to the President on his arrival. Pre- 
cisely at half-past nine o’clock, the hour indicated, the drums beating to 
arms, and cheering in the distance, and in the direction of the Rue 
Royale, gave notice that the principal personage of the day was 
approaching. A squadron of Guides handsomely dressed and accoutred, 
and well mounted, first made their appearanc:, and elicited a burst of 
applause from the crowd for their martial bearing and the elegance of 
the officers’ uniform. Next came a squadron of Lancers, a squadron of 
Carabineers, and a troop of cavalry of the National Guard of Paris. The 
arrival of the President’s carriage at the church steps produced a general 
cry of “‘ chapeau bas” from the persons standing in the rear of the 
crowd, either out of compliment to the President,Yor to obtain a better 


141 


view of the cortége. Louis Napoleon appeared to understand 
it in the former sense, as he put his uncovered head out of 
the window, smiled, and bowed several times, The people as- 
sembled appeared delighted with the pageant—several, the women 
particularly, exclaiming loudly, “ Comme il est beau lr” Crest ad~ 
mirabler’ At the same moment the rain had ceased, and a gleam of 
sunshine followed, which tended to increase the good humour of the 
crowd, who seemed disposed to be pleased with everything. The guards 
on duty gave every facility to the people to see what was passing, some- 
times even permitting them to transgress the prescribed limits, Another 
object which added animation and interest to the scene was the presence 
of a band of old warriors, the relics of the Imperial armies, who drew 
up in line and received with the military salute the Prince while he was 
still outside the iron railing. The veterans had evidently received marks 
of the President’s munificence, for, in place of being attired in the old- 
fashioned and moth-eaten uniforms usually observable, their clothing te- 


| day was quite new; and some of the uniforms were really fine, parti- 


cularly that of the Red Lancers of the Imperial Guard. When the 
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resi Tent, who wore the uniform of a Lieutenant-General, alighted from 
1i¢ carriage, he was received at the foot of the church steps by several 
general officers who were waiting for him bareheaded. He ascended to 
the lofty vestibule firmly, and showed no signs of the indisposition with 
which it was stated, he had been recently affected. The facade of the 
Madeleine was richly decorated ; the pillars were covered with crimson 
cloth, studded with bees, and on each side stood a pyramid surmounted 
by an eagle, one of which had been blown off by the wind the previous 
night, but was afterwards replaced. 

The interior of the church was fitted up for the occasion. The so- 
lemn music, the lights, the odour of incense, the rich uniforms of the 


military and civil officers produced their due effect. The President was | 


led to his place near the altar by the Archbishop, and the curé of 
the Madeleine, M. Duguerry. The ceremony of the blessing of the 
standards was performed by the prelate, and before the religious ser- 
vice of the day or the ,“* Te Deum.” 
their places in front of the church. The eagles were soon after de- 
livered to them, and they were ordered to proceed to their respective 
Corps ; when they reached, each took his station about ten paces in front 
of hiscorps. The fifty-two battalions ef the National Guard of Paris 
and the Banlieue were drawn up in two lines from the Madeleine to 


The standard-bearers had taken | 


FIREWORKS IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 


the Porte Maillot of the’ Bois de’Boulogne. No attention’ was paid to 
their numbers ; they were mingled together, the town'and the banlieue 
alternately. 


The National Guard made a very neat appearance. The clothing of 


the men and officers fitted well. Their epaulettes were white as snow; | 


their accoutrements clean, and well put on; their shakos smart; their 
firelocks polished. The horses of the cavalry were generally good. To 
be sure, one might now and then discern in the ranks of the infantry 
some whose émbonpoint was more inconvenient than graceful, and whom 
the fatigues of a long march from the Porte St. Denis to the Champs 
Elysées rather tried. Then in dresting up or marching a little irre- 
gularity was now and then discernible; and they did not appear to be 
always well prepared for unforeseen impediments on the line of march, 
such as obstinate or stupid cabmen, wayward omnibus drivers that try 
the patience, and prove the tactics, of the civic force, Their music was 
unexceptionable. oo 

At half-past ten o’clock Louis Napoleon mounted his horse at the 
Madeleine. The cortige was opened by two squadrons of Guides, 
one of Lancers, and half a squadron of cavalry of the National Guard, 
and was closed by a squadron of Carabineers and Lancers. attended by 
Generals Magnan and St. Arnaud, and a number of other general 


officers, with their respective staffs. The President rode in front of the 
right line of the National Guards to the Porte Maillot, at the Bois de 
Boulogne. He returned in the same manner, and descended along the 
left line, stopping and saluting the eagles as they lowered before him on 
his way. On his return to the Place de la Concorde he proceeded to the 
Quays, and passed in review, on the right and left, the cavalry of the 
civic force, that was drawn up on both sides of the Pont de la Concorde. 
Ata quarter to twelve he took his station close to the Pont Tournant of 
the garden of the Tuileries, facing the obelisk, where the whole force 
defiled before him. This operation lasted nearly two hours, and could 
not be otherwise than fatiguing. As the President passed along he was 
cheered. The cheers appeared very warm during the dejilé, particularly 
on the part of the National Guards. When the last detachment had 
marched. past, the President clapped spurs to his horse without waiting 
for his escort, which was at some distance, and in an instant he 
found himself completely surrounded by a multitude of people 
of almost every class, who formed his only escort, with the excep- 
tion of a troop of lancers of the National Guard, who with some difficulty 
kept a passage open for him, until, amid cheers, he reached the Palace 
of the Elysée. The cries of ‘‘ Vive Napoleon” were on some occasions 
rather vociferously uttered, by the peasants and blouses particularly. 
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With this rather unusual escort the President arrived at the Elysée at a l 
quarter to two o'clock. Though the day kept free from rain, yet it was 
not agreeable; the wind was very strong, and the dust most annoying, 
and both were full in the face of the President during the dejilé; afew 
drops of rain occasionally fell. The new equestrian statue of the Em- 
peror, executed by Count de Niewkerque, and now placed on its pedestal 
at the Rond-Point of the Champs Elysées, was saluted by the general 
officers as they passed. 

It was about one o’clock when the first battalion of the National 
Guard marched along the Boulevards on its return ; and the others con- 
tinued to pass on successively until nearly three o’clock. Each corps car- 
ried the colours it had just received. The eagles differed in this from those 
of the Line, that they were silver instead of gilt; and on the flag itself 
were inscribed, in letters of gold, “ R. F.” (Republique Frangaise), and 
the words “ Garde Nationale.” Each battalion had its company of sa- 
peurs-pompiers, its pioneers, and its vivandidres in fall dress. Many of 
the men carried laurel branches in the barrels of their muskets. 


THE NAVAL COMBAT ON THE SEINE. 


The naval combat between the frigate Ville de Paris on one side, and 
the steamers Arcas and Calypso on the other, began at half-past four 
o’cloek, in that part of the river between the Pont des Invalides and the 
Pont de Jena, in the presence of a countless multitude. The attack on 
the frigate was begun by an attempt on the part of the steamer Calypso, 
near the Pont des Invalides, who sent boats to reconnoitre the position 
of the frigate. The boats were hailed by the sentinels on board, and 
received with a fire of musketry, which compelled them to fall back on 
the steamers; still, however, keeping up a well-sustained fire as they 
retreated. In a moment about a dozen or two of boats belonging to the 
attacking veasels, and with their crews and a party of infantry soldiers, 
again made for the frigate, the Ville de Paris, and attempted to board 
under cover of the fire of two forts, each mounting three guna, stand- 
ing on the bank to the left and right of the frigate. After a desperate 
attempt on the part of the flotilla to capture the Ville de Paris, it was 
obliged to retreat, with (presumed) considerable loss on both sides, for 
the frigate and the steamers supported their men during the action. 
The cannon fired on both sides, as well as the musketry, 
and the bridges of the Invalides. and of Jena, with the 
banks, were soon involved in wreaths of smoke. The commanding 
ofticer of the flotilla was, with others, taken prisoner, and conducted on 
poard the Ville de Paris, where he surrendered his sword to the captain. 
Then the action became serious; for, when the smoke cleared off, the 
Arcas steamer was seen moving from the place she had hitherto occupied 
near the right bank, and bore down, with all her steam up, on the 
frigate, while, a3 she advanced, her swivel guns threw out their fire 
The combat lasted for some time, occasionally to the advantage of 
the crew of the Ville de Paris, and again to the assailants. The latter, 
finding at last ali their efforts to be in vain, only thought of providing 
for their retreat with as little damage as possible. The Ville de Paris 
was not disposed to let them off so easily : she manned her boats and 
sent out to the pursuit of the discomfitted Arcas, and,in the meantime, 
managed to get clear of the combat. The pursuit was carried on 
vigorously, and the flying had no time to repair the damage, and scarcely 
a moment for defence. So harassed was she that, pressed every 
moment closer and closer by her untiring enemy, she was at length 
forced to haul down her flag. She was boarded, and her captain 
and crew made prisoners. The captain was conducted on board 
the frigate, and gave up his sword to the victorious commander 
of the Ville de Paris, surrounded by all his officers. The other steamer, 
the Calypso, seeing the defeat sustained by her companion, bore down 
with her crew of 150 men to the succour of the Arcas, but apparently to 
parley, as she hoisted the white flag. Boats passed frequently from one 
to the other vessel, while hostilities were suspended. The presence of 
the Calypso revived the courage of the prisoners on board the Ville de 
Paris, They rese in reyolt, shouts and firing of musketry followed ; the 
frigate signalled the interruption of the armistice, the drums beat to 
arms, and the combat began afresh and became general. The Calypso 
and the Arcas placed the Ville de Paris between two fires, and soon made 
ready to board. The frigate manned her rigging to repel the attack, 
while she continued exposed to the fire of the forts on the bank, and to 
that of the steamers. The attack at this moment became general. 
‘Amid the roar of the guns, and the rattling of the musketry, were heard 
the cries of the conquering, the shriek of the boatswain’s whistle, and the 
rolling of drums, with the shouts of the delighted spectators on both 
banks. The boarding parties were at length completely repulsed, and 
the frigate sent out her boats in pursuit of her assailants, who retired ra- 
pidly. The magazines of the Calypso and Arcas blew up, and both 
steamers hauled down their flags. The fire then ceased, and the Ville de 


Paris remained victorious. j ‘ 

The place from which the President was to witness the spectacle was 
on the left bank of the river, where it makes a bend midway between 
the Pont des Invalides and the Pont de Jena. The whole vast space on 
both banks was alive with human beings, and as far as the eye could 
reach along the heights of Chaillot all was covered even to the house 
tops. Platforms and tents were to be scen far away in the distance on 
both sides. Down the river as far as Bercy, where regattas have been 
held, the multitude, I am told, is equally great. I have not heard as 

of any accident occurring. %. 
7 Dating we afternoon the old soldiers of the Empire proceeded to the 
column of the Place Vendéme, to deposit their customary offerings of 
crowns of immortelles and garlands of flowers, and at the moment I 
write the whole of the railing isso covered. One of the chaplets bore 
the inscription, “ Sa famille regne, c'est pour le bonheur de la France.” 


THE PASSAGE OF THE MONT ST. BERNARD. 
Paris, Monday, August 16th. 


The two most interesting features in the féte of yesterday were, un- 
questionably, the naval combat and the fireworks representing the pas- 
sage of Mont St. Bernard. That an idea may be formed of the latter, 
it will not be superfluous to say a few words on the incident it was in- 
tended to describe. The campaign which terminated in the battle of 
Marengo, was principally undertaken to recover the prestige which a 
series of successes the most wonderful had invested the French arms 
with, and to win back victory to the French standards which had aban- 
doned them during the absence of Bonaparte in Hgypt. The First 
Consul had reserved for himself that task, and on the very field where 
his earliest and his noblest laurels had been earned. The passage of the 
Great St. Bernard, and the triumph with which that struggle against 
nature was crowned, are, of course, familiar to all; but, perhaps, the 
interesting, and, to a certain extent, important, episode of that cam- 
paign is lost in the glory of the whole. Just as the greatest difficulties 
of the passage of St. Bernard had been overcome, and as nature 
seemed to have withdrawn her opposition to Bonaparte’s onwafd'march, 
others commenced of no less formidable a kind. Lannes had swept the 
Austrians at Chatillon; but,as he advanced to the narrowest part of 
the gorge of Aosta, he was astonished to find the citadel of Bard 
rising before him on a perpendicular rock, on the bank of the 
river Dorea, like the guardian giant of the pass. The citadel 
was only strong from its almost impregnable position, and this 
was of such a nature as to threaten to actually shut up the 
French in a ravine without supplies of any kind. A desperate attempt 
was made by the general of division to carry the citadel by assault, but 
allin vain. The attempt was relinquished. Surprised and irritated at 


this unforeseen obstacle in his path—for though the existence of the 
fort had been known to the Italian efficers of the army, yet all appeared 
ignorant of its strength—the First Consul examined it in person from 
the summit of the Albaredo, a lofty crag in the chain of mountains 
which formed one side of the narrow pass, and which completely com- 
-qmanded both the citadel and the village. With his usual rapidity of 
dec’sion he resolved on storming the town in the first place, and, pro- 
diting by the diversion, to conduct the army in files by a rugged path- 
way over the Albaredo itself, and down to the other side, and thus turn 
the fort Bard—which he soon saw was too strong to be won by a coup 
demain. ‘The town was carried under a tremendous fire from the cita- 
del. The passing of the men and horses was, however, of little im- 


portance while the artillery remained behind ;—for without his guns the 
campaign would have been useless, and must be given up; and the battle 
of Marengo, which placed the Imperial crown on the brow of the First 
Consul would not have been fought. The Governor of the Fort, alarmed 
at the passing of 30,000 men over the tremendous Albaredo, by 
means of steps rudely cut in its face—like those which serve 
as a communication between the Convent of Monserrat at 
Catalonia and the hermitages perched on the dizzy summit of 
each separate mountain—had the last consolation that it was utterly 
impossible, as he believed, for heavy guns to be conveyed by the same 
perilous path; and without guns he knew that Bonaparte would not de- 
scend into the plain. But while the Governor was thus giving himeelf 
confidence, and imparting it to his superiors, the French guns had 
already passed through the village of Bard, and under the very citadel. 
It was effected by one of those stratagems which only belong to genius 
to conceive, but which, when explained, seem as simple and natural as 
that which enabled Columbus to make the egg stand on one end. The 
guns had been dismounted from their carriages, concealed under branches 
of trees, and dragged, during the night, by men, along the streets, which 
had been previously covered over with straw, aod the wheels of 
the carriages covered carefully with blankets so as to exclude 
every sound. The attempt sueceeded completely. Batteries were erected 
on the summit of the Albaredo, which commanded the citadel, and 
which soon had no other alternative but to surrender. It appears that 
the resistance of the fort had been overlooked in the general plan of the 
campaign, even by such a general as Bonaparte ; but it was nearly cost- 
ing him the loss of his whole army. Once free from this dangerous 
spot the army advanced along the valley to Ivrea, which was carried 
by Lannes, who again defeated the Austrians, and the roads to Turin 
and Milan were equally open for Bonaparte to choose. 

It was the episode thus hastily sketched that was intended to be re- 
presented by the frail structure raised on the present occasion on the 
space between the Pont de la Concorde and the National Assembly, and 
extending along the Quai d’Orsay to the right and left. 

The structure was composed ef wood and canvass, painted so as to 
give a good idea of the ground—the snow lying thickly on the rocks, the 
stunted shrubs, the green ice, and the dark and frowning battlements of 
the castle. The mountain, however, was sadly shorn of its terrors by re- 
peated gusts of wind which swept down the river and quays, and the 
canvass, particularly in the upper parts, torn away and exposing the 
framework of wood on which it was supported. The damage done, in 
fact, was considerable, though the lower part of the gorge was, 8o fur as 
could be perceived, uninjured, and the Castle of Bard, though it lost a 
battlement or two, maintained its reputation, and may still be seen 
nearly in the same condition as before the hurricane swept away its pro- 
tecting crags. With all these disadvantages, the representation, all 
diminished as it was, went off very well. 

The spectator, standing in the centre of the Place de la Concorde, 
with his face turned to the bridge, had at his left hand the citadel of 
Bard and a portion of the valley of Aosta, in the direction of the Rue 
de Bourgegne, and on his right the chain of mountains and the rock of 
Albaredo, with the narrow pass of the gorge at their feet. The hour 
for commencing the fireworks, of which the attack on the fort was to 
form a part, was nine o'clock, and long before that hour not merely the 
Place de la Concorde, the quays, the terraces of the Tuileries, the 
Champs Elysées, and the Rue Royale, were covered with the multitude’; 
but far, far away in places where not a glimpse could possibly be caught 
of the spectacle, but where only a view might be had of the red sky 
above, human beings in countless massea were congregated. The signal 
for the commencement was to be given by the President of the Republic, 
for whose special service, and that of his suite, an elegant canopy had 
been erected in the grand balcony of the Minister of Marine, exactly in 
front of the palace of the Chamber of Deputies, whose facade was al- 
most covered by the structure. Immediately after the clock struck nine, 
the signal rocket was let off by Louis Napoleon; in an instant it 
was answered from the opposite bank by a discharge of ar- 
tillery and a flight of countless rockets, which shot up into the dark 
sky, and, bursting amongst the stars, fell in one mass like a 
cascade of fire. This was repeated again and again in every 
variety of form and colour which the genius of pyrotechnism could in- 
vent, while in the midst of the deluge of suns and stars of dazzling 
brilliancy, and which made the sky over Paris look as if heated by an 
immense conflagration, might be seen on the mountain to the right of 
the fort, and far above it, the figure of the First Consul on horseback, 
the charger rearing, his hind feet resting on a semicircular rock, and 
Bonaparte, with arm extended, peinting, in the distance, the way that 
was to lead his army to the plains of Marengo. The figure had its face 
turned towards the triumphal arch of the Barritre de l’Etoile. This 
beautiful play of light continued some time longer, when at the proper 
moment the equestrian figure burst out again into one blaze of light, 
and from the midst issued a balloon, which shot into the air bearing aloft 
an illuminated letter “N,” of colossal dimensions. The balloon con- 
tinued to rise and the letter to diminish by successive burstings, until at 
last its splendour disappeared, and the whole faded from the view. The 
concluding burst of fire, the bouquet, once more revealed the statue of 
the First Consul, surrounded by blazing stars of every size and hue, and 
was the crowning glory of the whole. I may add, that the figure of 
Bonaparte was modelled on the well-known equestrian portrait by 
David. It is of course unnecessary to say that Bonaparte did net ascend 
the great St. Bernard on a fiery charger. A great part of the way was 
passed on the back of a more humble animal. 


THE ILLUMINATIONS. 


The illuminations in the other parts of the city were intended to be 
on the grandest and most brilliant ecale, but here too the wind inter- 
fered most rudely and recklessly. As is generally the case, the Place de 
la Concorde and the noble avenue of the Champs Elystes were, after 
the subject just sketched, the principal points of attraction. The beau- 
tiful rostral columns in the former place were encircled by spiral wreaths 
of iron work from the bottom to the top, and from these were supended 
lighted lamps of various hues, and on the summit the letter “ N,” sur- 
rounded with laurel, with the Imperial Crown above. Between every 
two pillars was erected an hexagonal fountain of classic form, painted 
to resemble white marble, and filled with evergreens and flowers, and 
hung with lines of lamps. The pedestal was of triangular form, a 
Cupid riding on a swan, and blowing a gilt conch shell, supporting the 
wide-spreading cup above. From the centre of the cup rose a pillar 


terminating in large palm leaves, surrounding a tulip-shaped cup of tation 


ground glass, which was to bear a jet of gas at night. This pillar had 
around it three female figures with joined hands. Globes of white ground 
glass were everywhere to be seen through the foliage, and the effect was 
pleasing. All round the Place, on a line with the fountains, were erected 
tri of white and gold, serving as the supports of strings of white 
globes, which were to serve for the illumination at night. Behind was 
a close line of lofty flag staffs, and from the summit of each floated a 
tricoloured pennant. Ranges of steps, raised one above the other, ran 
round the base of the permanent fountains in the square, and the inter- 
mediate space was turned into a parterre, on which were seen masses Of 
flowers of many hues, and each was enclosed with a rustic trellis work. 
The centre vase of each fountain, raised high by a framework of iron, 
bore at the top the initial “N.,” intended to be lighted up at night. 
Festoons of white globes were suspended round each fountain, amidst 
‘the shrubs and flowers, and between the groups of white statuary, so 
that the streams of water would gush out through the light on the 
verdure beneath. The obelisk of Luxor was to about one-third of its 
height encircled with a framework with metal pipes, from which gas 
jets were to produce an illumination. The Place de la Concorde itself 
was surrounded by a circle of lofty flag staffs, with flags and streamers 
floating from the summit, and connected together by stringe of lighted 
lamps, forming luminous arcades. The seated statues at the corners of 
the vast square, representing the fortified places of France, had two 
clusters of flags floating on each side. The grand avenue of the Champs 
Elysces was lined with 62 fountains, eight feet high, and adorned with 
groups of statuary, flowers, and lamps. At each side a gas apparatus 
was placed in 156 places, fitted to the permanent candelabra, 


and suymounted with eagles, and the letter “N.” crowned, 
and which were marked out in jets of gas. From the Place 
de la Concorde to the ‘Triumphal Arch, festoons of lamps 
conneeted the fountains and the bronze ars of the candelabra 
with each other, At the Rond Point stood the bronze equestrian statue 
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of the Emperor, with bas-reliefs representing Roman warriors on the 
sides of the pedestal, and four large bronze eagles, with outspread wings, 
at the base. The statue is larger than life. The Emperor is represented 
as turning his face a little towards the right, and his right hand is laid 
on his breast. The statue looks in the direction of the Tuileries. Of 
the large edifices opposite the Chamber of Deputies, the Garde Meuble 
was ornamented at each wing with hangings of crimson and gold, and 
the intermediate spaces with drapery of blue and silver. The spaces 
between the pillars above were dressed out with tricolour streamers, and 
masses of coloured lamps suspended in the centre for the purposes of 
illumination. The hotel of the Minister of Marine was ornamented in 
a similar manner, with the addition of a gallery and canopy of crimson 
velvet and gold on the balcony, with eagles at the summit, and fonr gilt 
anchors suspended from the front. It was from this spot the President 
witnessed the spectacle. 

The illuminations, the lighting of which began just at nightfall, now 
became the subject of general curiosity. The Place Vendéme was not 
lso crowded as was to have been expected, from the écldt which the 
lighting of the column was intended to produce. Nor did the public 
ose anything by their indifference, for the lighting, owing to the high 
wind, was a failure—part of the lights not burning at all, and 
the others doing so only fitfully and ineffectually. The statue 
of the Emperor at the top was not illuminated, and that 
gave the whole an incomplete appearance. Round the square, in the 
place of the ordinary gas lamps, were wreaths of light, with the names 
of twelve of the principal battles of the Emperor in the centre of each ; 
but the wind marred the effect of these, and the arrangement of the 
names was without regard to chronological order. The battles men- 
tioned were Aboukir, Rivoli, Fleurus, Jéna, Eylau, Lodi, Wagram, 
Arcole, Mondovi, Moscow, Ulm, and Marengo. The Rue de la Paix and 
the Rue de Castiglione, leading to the Place Vendéme, were only par- 
tially illuminated. 

In the principal avenue of the garden of the Tuileries, and on the 


terraces surrounding the large basin, there were also illuminations, On 
the Terrasse des Feuillans a grand concert was given. It consisted*of 
the following pieces :—Air of * La Reine Hortense ;” overture of Auber’s 


“ Siréne ;” fantasia on the “ Huguenots” of Meyerbeer, with the new in- 
struments of M. Sax; fantasia on Auber’s “ Enfant Prodigue ;” bolero 
of Fessy; a military fantasia by Mohr; overture of the “ Jeune Henri” 
by Mehul; cavatina from Adolphe Adam’s “ Chilet;’ A. Adam’s 
“ Sanctus,” on the new instruments of Sax; the “ Rossignol,” a waltz 
by Jullien; and, finally, a military allegro by Landelle. The per- 
formers were about 200 in number, and were under the direction of M. 
Landelle. 

The Place Vendéme was not the only place where the violence of the 
wind occasioned disappointment, In the Place de la Concorde the illu- 
mination did not come up to general expectation. In truth it must be 
admitted that it was there, asin other ;laceg, a failure. A great part of 
the lamps were not lighted at all, from want of time; others, from the 
violence of the wind, soon became extinguished ; and the lighting of the 
column was not only imperfect, but the coloured glasses selected were 
not in good taste. But the effect produced by the festoons of lights in 
the principal fountains was charming. 

The Champs Elysées were also far from presenting the brilliant ap- 
pearance which had been observed at the preceding fétes. The electric 
lights at the fountains could not be brought into play; the lighting of 
others was not completed ; and from several no water fell. The “ N.'s,” 
imperial crowns, and eagles, which were substituted for the ordinary gas- 
lamps, were, taken severally, successful ; but, on the whole, they did not 
produce light enough to create great effect in the great avenue, The Arc 
de Triomphe, which was to have been one of the great features in the 
show, was all but a blank—the violence of the wind having prevented 
the fixing on the top of the gigantic eagle by Bayre—the electric light 
which was cast on the monument not having been at all brilliant—and 
the illumination of the cornice appearing scanty. 

At the church of the Madeleine, the illuminations prepared were not 
completed. But on the Boulevards the effect was good. On this great 
thoroughfare, from the Madeleine to the Bastille, 150 of the 300 erdinary 
gas lamps were turned into palm trees, of about two yards in diameter, 
containing on each leaf globes of different colours, and variegated lamps 
— per ey about the trunks, 

t Bercy and the Barritre du Tréne th 
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ot pops conteimpey of the anes xo prixate basses were illuminated, 
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The President remained for some time after the fireworks on the bal- 
cony of the Hotel of the Marine, and the people still remained there, 
believing, perhaps, that the President’s stay was occasioned by the 
approach of some new spectacle which had not been promised in the 
programme. He retired, however, about half-past ten o’clock. 

To give an idea of the masses of the people that crowded every 
thoroughfare is difficult. From ten o'clock until long past midnight, a 
tide of human beings flowed incessantly along the whole extent of the 
Boulevards on their return to the faubourgs, and persons who were pre- 
sent state that the appearance in the Rue St. Honoré, Rue des Petits 
Champs, Rue de Rivoli, and particularly the quays, was some- 
thing awful. They were moving along the quays until past four 
this morning. Hundreds of people, who had come in from many miles 
distance, sought repose under the trees in the Champs Elysées, where 
they were seen this morning. The railway had been bringing peuple in 
for pores) care previous by thousands. 

ly stated, considerable disappointment was felt at the partial 
failure of the illumination. Though one would suppose that the vio- 
lence of the wind was sufficient to account for it, yet rumeur speaks of 
other, and perhaps unfounded, causes, Some say that a certain number 
ef workmen employed on the occasion struck for higher wages at the 
most critical moment, when they knew that unless their demands were 
satisfied a failure was certain. Others attribute it to the Rouges, who 
prevailed on them to strike. The wind also damaged considerably the 
structure at the Marché des Innocens, where the ball was to be given 
last night. The following notice waa posted up last evening in various 


parts of Paris :— 
Prefecture of Police. 
Ball at the Marché des Innocens. 

The violence of the wind having, in the course of the dey, torn off th 
canvass covering which was extended over the centre ot the ball-toan. the b t 
cannot take place this evening. , 

The oxtreme violence of the wind does not allow the works required to re- 


od Sagi to te executed without the workmen being placed in danger of 
In consequence, the ball is postponed to Tuesday next, and the cards of invi- 
already delivered will ba received on that night. " 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOIREE AT ST. CLOUD. 


The President of the Republic gave a grand soirée on Monday night at 
the Palace of St. Cloud. The cards of invitation fixed nine o’clock for 
the commencement of the reception, and before half-past nine at least 
1000 persons had arrived. By ten o’clock at least 2000 were present, 
and guests continued to arrive till after midnight. Among the company 
were a great number of senators, members of the Council of State 
and judges, the members of the Diplomatic Corps, all the generals 
of the army of Paris, and a considerable number of colonels and other 
officers. Ata little after ten o'clock the Prince, accompanied by some 
members of his family and some of his Ministers, went through the 
rooms bowing to his guests. On his retiring the dance commenced in 
the long gallery, and this was followed by a splendid supper. 

A Considerable portion of the company remained till past four o’clock 
in the morning. It is stated that over 3000 persons were present; and 
some idea may be formed of the crowded state of the rooms by the fact 
of the file of carriages reaching beyond the bridge of Surenne. ‘The 
uniforms were very numerous, and amongst them was one which attre.cted 
general and marked attention. It was the full dress of a brigadierof the 
Nizam’s cavalry. The mundul, or turban of cloth of gold ; the ulkialak, or 
dark blue tunic covered over with the richest gold embroid:ry; the 
miszee, or scarlet embroidered vest ; and the hummabund, the scarlet and 
gold embroidered scarf worn round the waist, all looked most gorgeous. 
The dark basané complexion, the bare throat, and jet black moastache of 
the wearer led every one at first to believe that he was actually a native of 
some eastern land. The decoration of the Spanish Order of St. Ferdinand 
reposing modestly on the embroidered breast, showed, however, that hehad 
bah 9 other countries than in the East. The officer in question 
was er Beatson, an Englishman, who had long served in India. 
He had Alstinguiabet! himeelf in the Bast on veversh oothalond, par- 
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certain limits, volunteered to proceed to Scinde and serve there under 
Sir Charles Napier. | Brigadier Beatson seryed for two years in 
Spain in the British Legion under. Sir de, Lacy Eyvana, his 
ardour for the field service of his professsion having in- 
duced him to apply for leave of absence to that extent. After 
his two years’ service in Spain, where he had been severely wounded, he 
returced to India, where he continued to serve with the same distinction 
until very recently. Nothing could surpass the attentions which he, and 
indeed the other foreigners who were present at the ball, received from 
the French oflicers of every rank. 


THE GRAND BALL IN THE MARCHE DES INNOCENS. 
(From the Times Correspondent.) 


The improvements which modern taste and modern convenience have 
effected in Paris are rapidly effacing the memory of spots long hallowed 
by tradition, or execrated as the theatre of public crime or deeds of 
private vengeance. That of Tuesday night's revelry was once traversed by 
the belated passenger with trembling step and hushed breath, for he was 
amidst the terrors of the valley of the shadow of death, and the boldest 
ruffian that ever swaggered along the narrow and gloomy streets of old 
Paris covered his face with his cloak and muttered a hasty prayer as he 
approached it. That spot was at one time a vast charnel house—the 
last resting-place of the outcaste of the world. It was the favourite 
scene of the ghost stories of the romance of the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries. The ground now occupied by the Marché des Innocens was 
for centuries the cemetery attached to the church of the same name. 
The sacred edifice itself owed its foundation, as we are informed by the 
Chronicler Vigeois, to a crime, attributed, but in all probability falsely, 
to a foul murder committed by a Jew. We are not told of the punish- 
ment inflicted on the assassin, but it is recorded that the victim was 
doubly avenged. The blood worked miracles, and the piety or the 
superstition of the public raised the edifice to perpetuate the memory of 
the crime, which was assimilatei to that of Herod. This occurred to- 
wards the close of the 12th century. 

On two important occasions the church was placed uoder interdict. 
One evening in the latter days of Charles VI{. a man and a woman 
chanced to perform their evening devotion before the same altar. Owing 
to some unexplained act of violence on the part of the man, the woman 
stabbed him. The spot on which blood is shed becomes accursed, and 
until the moral stain be removed by penance, as the material one is by 
purification, no religious rite can be performed there. The Prelate who 
then filled the Episcopal Chair of Paris was Jacques du Chastelier, 
known for the rigour of his discipline. For twenty-two days «all reli- 
gious rite was suspended ; no prayer was heard within its precincts ; the 
bell ceased to toll the morning office or the vesper hymn. The temple 
was dar and silent as the vaults beneath it; the gates were closed to 
the living and the dead: the former were forced to pray elsewhere, 
and the dead found an asylum in unconsecrated ground. A course 
of severe penance and a copious offering at length restored the parish 
to the favour of the Bishop. Three years after, Denis Demonulin, the 
successor of the terrible du Chastelier, again shut up the church and 
the cemetery, where some new and nameless profanation had been per- 
petrated: penance still more rigorous, and a largess still more munifi- 
cent, once more opened both to the faithful. 

The spot where the orchestra of last night was placed was the site of 
an asylum for fair penitents, whore frailties—for the fifteenth century 
was fruitfal in passion and in crime—were washed away in tears ; where 
those whose remorse came early, or who could sin no more, passed the 
remnant of their existence. A communication existed between the cells 
and the church by means of closely barred apertures, through which 
their coarse and scant meal was passed. The spot is still pointed out 
where the beauteous Réné de Vendomais, wife of the Seigneur de Soul- 
dai, expiated her double crime—love for the gallant archer of King 
Charles the Eight’s body guard, and the murder of her lord. 

At the close of the 12th century the gallery or passage known as the 
Charnier, the very scene of last night’s festivity, was constructed. 
Lofty and sombre, covered with funeral monuments, paved, as it were, 
with tombs, it even then presented a curious contrast with surrounding 
objects. Side by side with epitaphs wrought in marble, death's heads, 
and crosses formed of human boaes, might be seen, head-dresses of the 
latest fashion, toys, musical instraments, and weapons of warfare. The 
present Rue de la Ferronerie (then called Charronerie) ran parallel to 
the charnel-house, and on it was depicted in gaudy colours the Danse 
Macabre (the invention of a troubadour named Macabrus), intended a3 
a satire on the amusements and follies of the living, In front of this 
strange melange of the eacred and profane stood the pulpit of the street- 
preacher Frére Richard, the indomitable scoarger of the vices of the 
day, and whose invectives, bitter as they were, never failed to attract 
a full audience. It was in the Rue Ferronerie, also, that Ravaillac 
stabbed Henry [V.; and at a short distance, in the Rue de la Ton- 
nelerie, Molitre was born. 

The frequency of crime, the supernatural terrors with which super- 
atition invested the spot, and the pes‘ilential vapours from the vaults, 
rendered the whole place an intolerable nuisance. The latter in par- 
ticular had long made fearful ravages amongst the population of that 
quarter of Paris. But it was not until 1786 that the remains which 
had been accumulating for six centuries were removed to the cata- 
combs, and the old church itself demolished. The fountain which 
stood at one end—the joint work of Lescot, Abbot of Clugny, and 
Goujon, the latter one of the victims of St. Bartholomew—was also 
carefully removed ; the cemetery, long so famous and go terrible, be- 
came the present market—Marché des Innocens—and the same foun- 
tain now adorns its centre. ‘The sheds that still exist, and that have 
replaced the immense parapluies which in other times protected the 
dames dela halle from the inclemency of the weather, were constructed 
by order of the Emperor Napoleon. 

It was on that same ground, so long associated with pestilence 
and crime, that the festivities of last night were held. For nearly a 
fortnight previous more than 600 men were working day and night at 
the construction and decorations of the ball-rooms. The space ex~- 
tended nearly the entire length of the market—from the Rue Lingerie 
to the Rue St. Denis on the west and the east, and the Rue Aux Fers 
and La Ferronnerie to the north and south. ‘he structure itself was 
50 feet in height, about 400 feet in length, and 180 in breadth, On the 
ground, which is usually occupied by the venders of vegetables, a solid 
flooring, but not without a certain degree of elasticity was laid; it was 
covered over with a carpeting of painted canvass. 

The hour for throwing open the doors to the public had been fixed at 
nine o'clock, but for several hours previous the streets and passages 
leading to the great centre of attraction were entirely encumbered by 
the population. The evening was dark and lowering, after a day of 
much heat; and disagreeable predictions were heard of rain, which, un- 
fortunately, were to a great extent realised at a later hour. The three 
thoroughfares directly leading from the Boulevards to the Marché des 
Innocens, from north to south, are the streets Montmartre, Poissonitre, 


with its continuation, le Petit Carreau and, Montorgueil, St. Denis, and 


St. Martin ; but, as they approach the market, they are broken up, as it 
were, by smaller passages, exceedingly narrow, and by no means of the 
cleanest. The Rue St. Denis extends away to the river through the 
Plase du Chatelet, and the Rue St. Martin continues, under the deno- 


mination of Rue des Arcis, to the Pont Notre Dame. These thorough. | 


“opened the ball with the principal persons, the forts of the Halle, and 
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ticularly in 1844, when he led the Bundelcund legion, which, fares, which are of considerable length, were, from six o’clock, filled with 


though only a local corps, and raised for particular service within | vehicles of every possible description; and, rumbling slowly along, and 


to the annoyance of the lighter con 


ances, as to the foot pas- 
sengers, might be seen immense waggons, such as those used in 
Paris for the removal of furniture from one house to anothers 
filled with peasants and their wives from the surrounding villages, 
dressed in their quaint holiday attire, and protected from the weather, 
which, however, had not as yet gone beyond its threatening condition, 
with branches of trees ornamented with flowers, 80 that they resembled 
moving gardens or harbours. The great difficulty, and in some cases 
danger, consisted in making way through the narrow streets—the Cor- 
donnerie, the two Friperies, the Poterie, Aubrey le Boucher, &c., which 
lead from those wider places directly to the market. But this was not 
the only side on which a pacific assault was made on the Innocens. 
From the opposite bank, the Isle of Paris, and far away to the Rue de la 
Harpe, Ss. Jacques, from the streets which lie contiguous to the 
Pantheon, the Luxembourg, and Suint Sulpice, people were thronging. 
The result was that the immediate approaches to the market were found 
occupied long before nine o’clock. Detachments of the National 
Guards, the Gendarm2rie Mobile, and the Garde Republicaine were on 
the spot, and did their best to keep the places as clear as they could: 
Independently of these guards, a cordon of Gendarmerie Mobile sur- 
rounded the building, and detachments of Sapeurs-Pompiers were on the 
spot with their engines, ready to act in case of accidents from fire. 

It was about 20 minutes past 9 when the doors were thrown open, 
and in an inconceivab!y short epace of time the saloons were nearly 
full. The spectacle that met the eye on entering the hall certain repaid 
the trouble and the fatigue in getting there. It would be difficult to 
give a just idea of the fine effect of the ensemble. The immense hall was 
divided by the fountain into two compartments—one on the side of the 
Rue St. Denis, the other on that of the Rue de Poterie. Along the 
whole extent ran an immense gallery, or rather a series of galleries, 
and capable of containing 200 persous each; the seats were raiced one 
above the other. These vast tribunes were lined with cloth, and had 
a flowing drapery above and at both sides, of crimson velvet, thickly 
studded with stars in gold. These tribunes were erected in a 
series of porticos, supported by white statues, and adorned in the 
luxuriant style of the 16th century. The ascent to each separate gallery 
was by a lofty staircase, concealed in front by drapery heid up by figures 
in white plaster, and adorned with flowers. The ascent was on one side, 
and the descent on the other. ‘Iwo gullerics, also richly decorated, were 
erected at both extremities, of equal height from the ground as the 
jateral tribunes, and were occupied by two orchestras, consistir g of 200 
performers, At each of the four angles of the saloon ‘ouble staircases 
had been erected, each conducting to a refreshment room, The four 
entrances to the ballroom corresponded to the four cardial points. 
The principal one on the west side consisted of a portico representing 
the city of Paris—a female figure seated in her barge, and holding her 
cornucopia, from which fell fruit, vegetables, birds, &c. ; the second en- 
trance was in the direction of the Rue Ferronnerie; and colossal carya- 
tides supported cach of the entrances. 

Benches covered with velvet, raised one above the other, ran round 
the hall: and in the space which separated the two large compart- 
ments, divans were spread out that invited to and afforded repose. The 
gem of the whole was, beyond all question, the fountain—one of the 
chefs-d'euvre of the sculptor Goujon. It rose up towards the roof 
from the centre of the hall. The dome-like summit was surrounded 
with an eagle gilt; audin the centre of the four pillars which sup- 
port it, gushed up the water, which again fell from the four Gothic 
outlets, and, passing through mauy lights, broke in separate ca-cadesinto 
the basin below, whore brim was covered all over with moss and flowers. 
From the centre basin it was again thrown up, and again fell in 
cascades, still amongst alternate light and flowers, into successive basins, 
until the united waterfalls met in one large reservoir beneath, and 
seemed to be lost in the living parterre which formed its buse. From 
the mouths of four recumbent lions at the angles of the pediment on 
which the pillars reposed, sparkling streas also gushed. The 100f of 
the dome seemed of the colour of silver: and the effect was heightened 
by the numberless lights which blazed within. The very sight of that 
noble fountain, with its cascades and shrubs, and odorous flowers, was a 
relief to the eye: and on the heated atmosphere it shed light and fresh- 
ness and music, The intermediate space between the fountain and the 
benc2es was divided into parterres planted with flowers and shrubs. 

For the patronesses of the ball benches covered with velvet were 
raised in the four angies of the saloon, and above each a canopy of the 
same stuff raised with silk ropes, adorned with tassels and gold fringe. 
The dames patronesses were recognised by @ bouquet of flowers of a cer- 
tain colour, and different irom the others, and the commissaires or 
masters of ceremonies wore at the button-hole a blue riband with silver 
fringe, and fasted on with asmali gilt eagle, The gallery that was in- 
tended for the President of the Republic and his suite was placed on the 
same height as the others from the ground, and in the centre of the hall, 
in front of the fountain. It was richly decorated, and the draperies 
also held up by eagles. There were also separate galleries similarly, 
but less richly decorated, for the civil and military authorities. In ad- 
dition to the decorations already mentioned, th: walls exhibited 
a series of ornamental sketches or sculpture, in harmony with the foun- 
tain. 

The guests were first received into a large hall at each of the entrances, 
where extensive vestiares were provided for depositing cloaks, umbrellas, 
&c. This place also was decorated with flowers and shrubs,and though 
sufficiently lighted, yet appeared dim when contrasted with the blaze 
of light inside. 

The effect, however, of all this splendid display was soon lost to the 
spectator under the influence of the heat, owing to the denseness of the 
crowd that filled the place a little after ten o'clock. Even at that hour 
the heat becume intolerable. Parties of National Guards moyed at 
intervals here and there through the multitude, to keep the passage 
open, which soon closed up again. The company was, as might have 
been expected from the nature of the entertainment and the parties to 
whom it was given, of a very mixed description. 

The great inass of the guests were either the people of the Halle or 
their friends, and though I have heard of no instances of any violation 
of decorum, they felt and appeared quite at home, or as if they were 
at one of their usual suburban festivities. The dancing was begun 
early, and its form, at all events, continued, notwithstanding the heat. 
Some idea of the crowd may be formed from the fact that up to an 
early hour in the morning more than 29,000 tickets had been issued, and 
it is estimated that not less than from 22,000 to 23,000 were actually 
present. ‘The heat was so intense at one time that an opening had to 
be made in the canvass that covered the fountain in order to admit the 
air. About eleven o’cleck the threatened storm burst, and the rain 
poured down in torrents. It penetrated through several parts of the 
roof, and entered copiously through the air-holes. Umbrellas were seen 
up in various directions, and the crush becaine greater than before, as 
every one was naturally desirous of avoiding the torrent. It cleared up 
about half- past eleven o’clock. 

The President of the Republic had been anxiously expected, and it 
was believed that he would make his appearance betwecn 11 and 12 
o'clock. He did not appear, however, during the night. ‘The reason of 
his absence is variously explained. It is said that an ovation was in- 
tended for him by the ladies of the Halle, and that it was considered 
better not to give occasion for the enthusiasm of those ladies, who 
are wont to express it in a very marked manner. Others allege fatigue, 
haying been up till a late hour on the previous night with his guests at 
St. Cloud. At the Bourse a discovered plot is the cause assigned. 
What is positive is, that he did not appear, and to the general cisap- 
pointment. Several of the Ministers were present; some of their ladies 


the Ministers themselves with the wives of the forts. It was also in- 
tendea that 14 of the youngest and best-looking girls should sing verses 
composed and set to music for the cccasion, welcoming the President ; 
and at the same time to precent him with bouquets. 

About one o’clock a considerable portion of the company retired; the 

rain then completely passed off, and dancing was renewed with equal 
vigour and less discomfort than before. Day had already dawned when 
the last portion of the immense crowd separated, and leit the ball-room 
to silence, only interrupted by the murmurs of the ever gushing 
fountain. 
_ On this, as on similar occasions, the great fault was the issuing of so 
many tickets. For hours the atmosphere was intolerable, and every 
one felt uncomfortable. So far as mere decorations went, they were 
beyond praise. The disappointment, though it ought not to be one, was 
in the extent of the vast and motley assemblage. 
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The popular fetes just celebrated in Paris leave a certain impression— 
at least so far as such amusements can leave any impression on the 
memory of a people so naturally forgetful. The finest fétes of the Mo- 
narchy, which always made these amusements a point of honour, have 
been equalled, if not surpassed, by the brilliancy and the variety of en- 
tertainment which the Republic has richly displayed upon the occasion 
of the birthday (name-day) of its President. 

Never, perhaps, had ¢0 many elements of surprise and curiosity been 
lavished in all directions to excite the public taste—somewhat dulled by 
familiarity with previous solemnities, arranged according to one ingmu- 
table programme. Nor was it astonishing that it should be so; 
for the aim was to revive, even in the minutest details, 
the memory of the Emperor Napoleon. So that these /dtes 
had in reality something of the character of an apotheosis; 
and we know with what pomp and splendour these solemnisa- 
tions are usually accompanied. The 15th of August was the day 
fixed by the rites of the Empire for the celebration of the anniversary 


Séte of the Emperor. The President of the Republic has sought carefully 


to preserve this tradition, and has chozen this date for himself, notwith- 
standing the monarchical appearance of the institution; for the French 
people must have diversions under all Governments, and the motive from 
which they are given is precisely what it cares least about. 

Asum of £250,000 sterling had been put at the disposal of the directors 
of the fétes, which may certainly appear enormous in a time when economy 
in public expenses is largely considered. But it is a mere trifle, compared 
with the exorbitant sums appropriated to such solemnities under the 
Empire. If we refer oniy to the coronation (sacre) of Napoleon, we find 
that the fétes which took place on that occasion, cost no less than ten 
millions sterling. But it is well known to what a degree the Emperor 
went in ostentation and prodigality. However, notwithstanding the 
relative mediocrity of the expense of these last fites, they succeeded in 
leaving nothing to be desired. One step onward in these matters which 
is not to be disdained, is the large share attributed to the arts in these 
popular amusements. This excellent innovation gave to these last fétes 
a less futile character ; for everything is useful which contributes to 
form the taste of a people. I turn, however, to the details of these 


fétes, which attracted so large a concourse of strangers to Paris, and 


excited to the highest point the proverbial silliness of the Parisians, 


1,—MARRIAGE OF FOURTEEN YOUNG COUPLES. 

Fourteen pairs had been chosen out of the twelve arrondissements 
of Paris, and the two comprising the suburbs, to be united in the 
bonds of matrimony. A sum of £120 was given to each of these 
couples, besides £12 for the wedding expenses. The marriage con- 
tracts were signed on the 12th at the Hotel de Ville, in presence 
of the Prefect of the Seine; and the civil and religious ceremony 
took place in the arrondissements and parishes of the parties, on Satur- 
day, the 14th. Although this celebration was in the ordinary form, and 
in private, it nevertheless drew crowds after the wedding parties. The 
singular idea of these official marriages has raised in Paris for a moment 
quite a rage for the matrimonial knot. The total number of couples de- 
sirous to take their chance of the dowry amounted to no less than 
12,797, classified thus:—Hitherto unmarried persons from twenty to 
thirty, 9792 ; and from above thirty, 2280; widows and widowers, for 
the first time, 503; for the second time, 314; for the third time, 6; and 
for the fourth time, 4. 


2.— BLESSING OF THE STANDARDS OF THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 


On the 15th, at nine o’clock in the morning, a thanksgiving mass was 
celebrated in the Church of the Madeleine, by the Archbishop of Paris. 
The President of the Republic was present, along with the principal 
dignitaries and official bodies of the Republic. He was placed in the 
middle of the choir, and Prince Jerome Bonaparte, his uncle, occu- 
pied a fauteui? at his right, a little behind. The Ministere, Marshals 
of France, and Admirals were ranged in the hemicycie behind 
the President. On the left of the altar, and outside the balustrade 
which separates the choir from the nave, the Senate were placed on a 
raised estrade. The diplomatic bodies occupied an estrade of the same 
height on the opposite side. The nave was occupied by the Council of 
State and the Legislature, by the general officers of the Army and 
Navy, the Judicial bodies, the municipal and departmental adminis- 
trations, and by the principal public bodies, The lateral galleries were 
reseryed for the ladies of the Ministers, of the diplomatic personages, 
and of the principal functionaries. Under the organ, at the door, two 
orchestras of raised rows of seats were occupied by the vocal and instru- 
mental staff of the Opera and of the Conservatoire, which executed with 
rare perfection the beautiful mass of Dietz. After divine service the 
benediction of the standards tock place. The aspect presented by the 
interior of the church was most brilliant. Nothing was seen but 
suits embroidered with gold and silver, and all the fashions recently 
decreed for the several branches of public administration. At 
the close of the mass the President distributed the standards to the 
different battalions of the National Guard, which were ranged in battle 
array in the course of the Champs Elysdes, He then reviewed the Na- 
tional Guard, which, since its reorganisation, is remarkable for its ex- 
cellent bearing and improved discipline. 


3.—NAVAL FETE. 
The French know of no way of amusing themselves without 
burning powder, and the programmes of all their /ées invariably 
include sham battles. On this occasion, besides the arduous battles 
exhibited in the theatres, raised in the Champs Elysées by actors quite 
unlearned in military tactics, the public were enabled to enjoy a naval 
combat, acted according to rule by real sailors, and with real cannon, 
in provortions suited to the narrow bed of the Seine. The frigate La 
Ville de Paris, built last year at Paris, and destined for the instruction 
of young naval aspirants, of course played an important part 
in this maritime exhibition. From early morning she had 
been decked out with flags, and presented the completest war 
array. Towards one o'clock, as a prelude to the new 
emotions awaiting the spectators, regattas began, in which a great 
number of the best boats usually plying on the Seine took part. Three 
courses were run: one with sails, one with oars, and another with light 
gigs. These races showed the very remarkable ability of the Parisian 
watermen in this branch of sport, which has made surprising progress 
in the last few years. The prizes were vigorously disputed, and the 
result of the races was most satisfactory for the boatmen of the Seine. 
At four o’clock, a little after the termination of the regattas, the Presi- 
dent appeared in the tribune prepared for him on the Quay d'Orsay. 
This was the signal for the combatants to commence. The frigate La 
Ville de Paris, which was brought to bear upon two forts, represented 
by two batteries established on the parapet of the Quay de Billy and 
the Quay d’Orsay, was the point of attack for the united forces of the 
Arcas and Calypso, two steamers plying on the Seine, and rigged out 
for war, for this occasion, with swivels. The different episodes of a 
naval fight were represented. Thirty long-boats, brought from 
Havre, and manned by mercantile sailors and with workmen from 
that port supported the different vessels engaged. The frigate and 
steamers were manned by officers and sailors belonging to the navy, and 
by a numerous detachment of marines. The frigate alone had 200 men. 
The engagement presented the different movements of a battle—the 
attack, boarding and capture of the enemy, a revolt aboard, &c. And, 
finally, the victory remained with the Ville de Paris. This sham fight, 
quite new to the Parisians, evidently excited great interest. The com- 
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bat was prolonged till night, and then the vessels were brilliantly illu- 
minated. The ensemble of these illuminations, the long garlands of ligh 
glittering over the tranquil waters of the river, had quite a magical 
effect, During the naval combat 12,000 musket and 1208 cannon-shot 
were fired. We shall engrave this splendid scene next week. 


4.—THE FIREWORKS. 

At the extremity of the Bridge de la Concorde, and along the 
left bank of the Seine, rose an immense theatrical decoration, repre- 
senting Mont St. Bernard covered with snow. The spectators, still 
excited. by these last images of war, had here presented anew to 
them fresh scenes of carnage. Now it was an engagement between 
French troops and an Austrian army, which opposed their passage over 
the mountain, By the light of Roman candles, which the combatants 
discharged st each other for musketry, the military evolutions were 
seen. We shall only speak of the decorations, which were very fine in 
effect, and were from the talented pencil of M. Desplechin, decorative 
painter to the opera. The fort occupied by the Austrians was finely 
executed. The whole of this decoration hada beautiful and strikingly 
true effect. It covered a surface of about 270 feet long by 90 in height. 
The fireworks, for which this fine painting served as motive, certainly 
exhibited the astonishing resources of pyrotechnic art. In falling, they 
imitated, with wonderful illusion, the flakes of snow, which is a quite 
new and very beautiful effect in fireworks. After several other displays, 
there appeared at the top of the mountains, as it were, surmount- 
ing the sphere of the world, a colossal figure of the Emperor 
Napoleon, dressed in the historical grey riding-coat, and crossing 
the mountain on horseback in the attitude given him by David 
the painter, in his picture commemorating this memorable event. 
‘After the fireworks, a balloom was let off, ornamented with a new sort of 
fireworks, and bearing up a shining N in the midst of coloured aureola. 
It was calculated that 1200 pounds of powder were consumed in the 
different fireworks. There have certainly been illustrious deeds of arms 
in the military history of France which have cost less. 


5.—THE ILLUMINATIONS. 


The Place de la Concorde, and the great avenue of the Champs 
Elyeées, which had been decorated with extraordinary magnificence, 
presented quite the aspect of a river of fire. Elegant foun- 
tains, placed here and there around the Place and along the ave- 
nue, with candelabra of great dimensions between them, scattered 
floods of light, which continued onwards with the dazzling brightness 
of electric light. Banners formed of coloured glasees planted all about, 
enclosed the Place in a square of fire. At the four angles of the obelisk 
in the centre, gas devices hung aloft in the air, the eagles and the initial 
of Napoleon. The Arch of Triumph was also brilliantly illuminated. 
The Venddme Column was illuminated wich a spiral device which fol- 
lowed the line of the helix. Escutcheons, p laced over the illuminated 
devices, recalled in shining characters the eight great victories of the 
Empire. The Tuileries, the Ministry of the Marine, the Madeleine, 
the Boulevards, and the principal public buildings, were also illuminated. 


6.—BALL GIVEN TO THE DAMES DE LA HALLE BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The market place of the Innocens was swept clear of fruit and vege- 
table stalls,and transformed intoan immense ball-room, A strange destiny 
this place has had. Before being applied to its present use, it had served as 
a burial-ground; and it was not till the end of last century that it was 
converted intoa public market. The wooden sheds which now shelter the 
dealers date only from the reign of Napoleon. The magnificent fountain in 
the centre is the work of Pierre Lescot, 2 noted architect of the 16th cen- 
tury; and the subjects which decorate it are by the famous Jean 
Goujon. It was transported there, at the formation of the market, from 
the angle of the two neighbouring streets, where it origimally stood. 
From its antiquity, and especially from its bas- reliefs, it is considered 
as one of the most precious antiquities of Paris. It formed the 
main central point of the ballroom; the general decoration 
of which harmonised, by its Renaiseance style, with the 
ornaments and basreliefs of the fountain. An illumination 
with gas, skilfully combined with effects of eccentric light, lent a magical 
appearance to this admirable monument. At the foot of the principal 
basin spread a triple row of benches, and the space between them was 
filled by four delightful flower-beds. A gilt eagle, with outspread wings, 
crowned the fountain; whilst four smaller eagles, at the four corners, 
held four garlands of flowers, which joined to four sheaf-shaped can- 
delabra. The benches just mentioned were covered with rich crimson 
velvet, girt with gold fringe and ta ssels. The President’s loge was 
placed in the centre in front of the fountain. The authorities had 
likewise reserved stalis. An immense antique velum, stretched over the 
whole length of the hall, sheltered this elegant edifice, which mea- 
sured no less than 375 feet in length by 180 in breadth, with a height 
of 45 feet. It held 20,000 persons, besides the space reserved 
for the dancers. A profusion of carpets, mirrore, flowers, and 
lights completed the illusive effect, and reminded one of the 
most elegant saloons. A crowd of the invited had early burst into, 
the vast inclosure. The dames de la halle especially were noticeable 
decked in ribbons and in their gayest gala costume. The radiant phy- 
siognomy of these joyous goodwomen contrasted pretty forcibly 
with the somewhat stiff bearing of the visitors from the upper 
ranks, who came to have the pleasure of mingling a little 
in life “below stairs.” But in fact the dames de la halle, 
though this féte was specially given to them, had received but a 
gmall number of invitations. 

Among the ladies of distinction who honoured the féte with their 
presence, the Princess Mathilde, cousin-german of the President, 
was cspecially remarked. The ball was exceedingly animated, end 
the dances maintained within the most rigorous bounds of de- 
corum were prolonged till daybreak. We give the bill of fare :— 
50,000 ices and sherbets ; 60,000 glasses of sirups; timd 66,000 different 
cakes. The service was conducted with great order and regularity by 
150 stewards. 

A pleasant innovation was introduced into the fétes of the 15th 
August. During the day, the military bands executed symphonies 
at the Place de la Bastille, the Chateau d’Ean, the Place Vendéme, the 
Madeleine, and the Carré Marigny. Finally, that all the arts might 
have a share in this magnificent féte, an equestrian statue of the Emperor, 
of colossal size, was exhibited at the Rond-Point of the Champs Elysces, 


upon a pedestal which leaned upon the fountain there. The statue 
migit have been better; it was by M. de Nieuwerkerke, at present 
Director of the Museums. The pedestal, however, was an excellent 
work, by M. Manguin, the architect. It was adorned on two fronts, 
anterior and posterior, with crowned eagles, well devigned ; and on the 
sides are two figures of Peace and War. On the socie are inscribed the 
victories of Napoleon. 

It will be seen that the /étes of the the 15th August have thus been 
only a glorification of the Emperor, It was he who was the 
hero of the day, and it was not without motive that the 
printed programmes of the féte contained in large letters these 
words “ Saint Napoléon.” Such a canonisation will, doubtless, seem 
amusing. The apologists of the great man, comparing: him often to 
Charlemagne, who passes for a saint, probably wish to maintain the 
parallel to the end. Unfortunately, the letters of canonisation of 
the ancient Emperor of the East have not yet been discovered; and 
his saintship is scarcely recognised, except by schoolboys, for whom his 
saint’s day in the calendar brings a holiday. We have but little more 
faith in the saintehip of Napoleon : still, it is not impossible that it may 
pe acknowledged on the same account; and that not only by school- 
pot) but by the people also, so long as the 15th of August brings about 
such popular fetes. 


LITERARY MISCELLANIES.—No, I. 
® 

NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 

Few would believe, but those who have had actual experience, the im- 
mense number of letters, upon 
the Editor’s box of a London daily or weekly journal. No question 
is too absurd for Newspaper Correspondents to ask, and no trouble they 
can give seems unreasonable in their eyes. They expect an editor to 
be skilful in the law, and to expound the most complicated questions of 
legal difficulty; to be learned in medicine and divinity; to know all 
languages, ancient and modern, and all dialects, from the Cherokee to 
the Kamschatkadale; to know the most intimate secrets of all trades 
and professions; to be as expert in mathematics as Euclid, in mechanics 
as Archimedes, in astrology as Nostradamus, in astronomy as Laplace 
or Herschel, in chemistry as Faraday; and to discover a meaning in the 
pages of a German metaphysician. They expect him to have a memory 
capacious enough to remember every event, great or small, that is re- 
corded in history, or that has happened since the invention of printing; 
to know how many panes of glass there are in every street in the me- 
tropolis ; how many mandarins with tails have appeared in China since 
Confucius ; when every great criminal was hung, what he said in his 
last dying speech and confession, and who bought as relics the pieces of 
the rope that strangled him; when every prize-fight came off, and who was 
the conqueror ; the precise age to a day of every actress that either is or 
ever was upon the stage—whaut piece a popular actor performed in 
which he first came out, and what piece he has performed in every night 
since, and the amount of his salary; the precise words a minister may 
have said twenty years ago in the passing of a private bill; the number 
of bricks in the Tower of Babel; the specific gravity of the dirt and 
putridity in the river Thames at high water, and how many fish, from 
white-bait to eels are annually caught between Greenwich and Twick- 
enham. Sometimes the correspondence is amusing from the excess of 
its stupidity, insanity, simplicity, or impudence. Sometimes a jumble of 
all these qualities increases the piquancy of a letter. Some letters are 
literary curiosities, worthy of a chapter in the entertaining miscellany or 
the elder Disraeli. 

Dipping our hands into a mass of this kind, we have se- 
lected the following as by no means deficient either in in- 
struction or ‘amusement, and as specimens to the uninitiated of the 
matters that both the learned and the unlearned think it necessary to 
write about. The first is from a visionary gentleman who dates from 
Little Qaeen-street, L’ncoln’s-inn-fields; and whose epistle reminds us 
not a little of the similar visions of the celebrated Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, which he saw, as he informs us, in the very next street, Great 
Queen-street, near about the spot where the Freemasons’ Tavern now 
stands. We have omitted the name of our dreamer of dreams; but in 
every other respect print his letter verbatim et litcratim. 

AN APPARITION. 
“ Little Queen: street, L. I. F. 

“ Srx,—It is now seven years since an occurrence took place the plain 
facts of which I will endeuvour to state as simply and naked ss pos- 
sible. At this distance of 1ime I can calmly and dispassionate:y con- 
fine myself to the mere plain, unvarnished, and uncontrovertible facts. 

“ When sojourning in Reading, about the beginning of August, 18—, 
I was sitting one evening with my landjord (a man about thirty-five 


from the post mark, it seems to have been written a considerable time 
ago. It lets us into secrets which are not a little curious, and depicts 
grievances which will, doubtless, be new to most people. The writer i8 
a “post-boy.” His communication is a gem; and although he does 


all subjects, that are daily poured into | not inform us whether he is a ‘‘ country boy,” a “stene boy,” a “ short- 


| ride boy,” or a “ mail-cart boy,” it is evident that he knows his busi- 
nees. If he be still extant (and Dickens informs us that post-boys never 
die), that he will not be so cruel to the lovers and men +f business 
throughout the country as to carry the threats contained in this letter 
into execution, 

THE GRIEVANCES OF THE POST-BOYS. 

“ Please Sir will u inform the public the scanlus way the post-boy is 
treated in your paper. the post-boy is a set of honest boys to what any 
body wood think of them, as they ar ragit (ragged ?) but honest, they 
have not wages anuf to keep them and buy clothes too ; but if there 
master do not rise there Wages they will be drove to brake open letter 
as the postman do, they have 12 time the number in there chare asa 
postman on theroads. First they have to find out of there wages 
briches, gater, why your shoe or boots, shirt, handkerchief, stable broom, 
dandy Curry coome, fork to do their work Wich there master ot (ought ?) 
to pay for loging washing and vituals all out of there Wages and ifa 
boy mit with # accidints they have to make a gathering for him out of 
there wages or els he Wood Starve if he had not one to keep him, Wich 
there master ot to give, they have to go thrue all Whether and find there 
hone coat or go With out one, and if they ar behind they ar find 6 or 1d 
which used to be share every 6 month but now the forman keep it, and 
if a boy have a heavey load of letters more than his horse can carry he 
hire a cart and they stop it out of his wages, and if his horse nock up on 
the road he is friten to hire one as he will get the sack for it Wich dela 
the letters a hour more at times wich it wood not do if he hire one. The 
london boys has to give the hoslers money for help them, wich the 
oslers at to do with out, and the Country boys has to give to 
the man that bring his corn for his horse money or beer and diner 
or some vitual at the times of meals, that he come all out of what litile 
they get, and if a boy complain of his horse been bad or not fit for the 
ride, he may be, on the foreman says that if he dont like to ride’ him 
there is another boy will, and that keep him with a bad hore to ride on 
or lose is place, and when winter come he is blige to go down the country 
to what place he may be on thrue the frost and snow and rlipery roads, 
with out a coat. if he has no one, and his breches or gaters torn or ragit, 
and his feet out of his shue or boots, and no Crismas dinner or Crismas 
box to incourage him in honesty only what he get on the roads from 
the postman, and ther is not a winter that comes but a boy meets with 
acidint, and ther is nothing for him but what they gather for him; a 
boy had his leg brake, a nother had his thi broke, both war in the 
hospital together, and nothing was given them but what ther fellow 
servant give to them in hope the public will not be alarmed at hearing 
of the post boys striking for their just wages, wich use to be country 
boys 15s. 6d. per week ; and the stone boys as ride about London, 10s. 6d. ; 
and the short ride boys 17s. per week, and the mail-cart boy #1 1s.; 
but now the boy have country boys 9s, find every thing out of 
it xcep jacket, waiseoat, hat; stone boys, 73, The same street 
ride 5 and 8 the sume, and they are determined to strike soon 
if ther wages is not raised to what it use to be on the Queen 
birth day they have to find white cord breches, boots, spurs, whip, bow. 
No more at present. Sooni hope by puting it in the paper that it Will 
be the mens of geting the Wages hired, or it Will stop the post one day. 


“ Sign by a post boy.” 
The next is a sensible document, and expresses in proper language 
a grievance, in which the writer will find many to sympathise with 
him, 


A HARD CASE, 
“ Sir—Imploring you to insert in, and all other editors who may see 


years of age), and his wife, and brother, when an extraordinary dread | it to copy from, your pauper the following letter (as it may make m 
came upou me, and overw helmed my mind. I exclaimed to my land- | g sich pot pn liftine, reflect wal yoy; Nh ies to do i a poor aed 
lord, * Will you sit up with me this night, and take paper and pen, and ) tion, and render him less satisfied in his conscience by some intended 
put down all that passes,’ in a most supplicating tone of voice: in short, post mortem benevolence), the writer will begia with saying that he has 
he consented. I had a most overpowering presentiment that somethizg |‘4n uncle of great weelth, living far within his income, who expresses 
was coming upon me. : his intention of sharing among us, his nephews and nieces, the whole of 
“To a short time, as well as I can remember, I went up-stairs to bed, | his property at his decease ; and we have no doubt whateyer 
which was in the front room on the first floor, my landlord and his | (may,indeed, be said to know) that his willis made conformably 
brother coming with me. As I entered the room, I exclaimed, * Whit | to that declaration; and his deportment, whenever we meet him, is 
have I to fear? I then undressed, and got into bed, which was made | outwardly kind and kinsmanlike; yet, with an unaccountable indif- 
on the floor. After being in bed a short time, I began sucking OF | ference, he sees us,who were bred to better things, labouring with 
drawing in something at my mouth; then by supernatural power I sang | anxiety, ofttimes in hunger, frequently in sickness, without offering a 
a hymn in a most extraordinary voice. I was talking in some strange | shilling to help us onthe road; and should the writer meet him to-day 
language for some time: or, more truly, a supernatural power spoke | in his carriage, the singular spectacle would be exhibited of an uncle 
through me. T exclaimed in # most awful tone, * The voice of God!’ ‘ greeting kindly a nephew who dares not ask him for a shilling to get a 
ye inhabitants of the earth rr Atone time I recollect I said, as though | meal; not, possibly, that he feared a refusal (for, when pressed, the post 
speaking to the Almighty, ‘Teach me to be humble,’ in a strange tone | mortem kind Dives has occasionally assisted) ; but the rich relation who 
of voice. At one time I observed my landlord writing at the table, with | knows that his kinsman is in want without volunteering relief, is not a 
his brother by his side; 1 heard him exclaim, ‘Iv’s astonishing!’ | person to be urged without danger to future hopes: so sensible is the 
and a voice was heard which said, ‘ Tichiper! Tichiper!’ Whether | writer of this that he, bis wife, and little ones have gone without food 
there is such a word in any language I know not. The word | two days sooner than solicit aid, and he goes this day with a heart sore 
was said close to my ears in aloud whisper, I heard my landlord re- | with yexation and disappointment to an empty house and to demands 
repeat it ; a beautiful singing close to me I also heard, encouraging and | he cannot meet—yca, the female part of the family have been driven by 
strengthening my spirit. I exclaimed to my landlord, *I shall so- | distress to the verge of ruin. The uncle is aware of this; he has listened 
journ with you for a time, and then I shall depart.’ Then many most | many times to our tale of want or sickness, but the mouth of his purse 
beautiful angelic voices surrounded and pressed upon me, and gra- | remains unopened, that is, unless directly urged, and then the applicant 
dually and gently raised my soul up a great height away from | fears the future is sold for a present mess of pottage, ‘hus situated, 
my body, allone above the other, conveying something to me in most | eri] wishes creep into the hearts, whereas, would he but allow us a few 
sxeetly whispering voices, and seemed to be endeavouring to con- | shillings a week (we donot hanker after his treasures), he would have our 
vey something to my apirits of great import. Beyond this I caunot | prayers for the addition of many years to his already venerable age. 


and lighten my countenance. I then went off into a sort of sleep till 
the morning. 
able love to be upon me, and I recollect saying in an extraordinary 
rich, deep, and impressive tone of voice, ‘Ic is a beautiful morning.’ 


For several days after this I seemed to be in possession of a new life 


joyment of divine things. 

“But it gredually subsided and left me; and in a few days I left 
Reading and returned to my parents in London. My landlord never 
showed me what he wrote that night. 1 have never seen him but once 
since, and that was about three years since, 
unexpectedly one day, but I had only time to exchange a few words 
with him. What he wrote down I kuow not. 

“ Having lately heard some strange accounts of supernatural noises 
being heard at Clewes and eleewhere, I have hastily penned the above, 
and leave the world to judge. i 

‘Rik 


“Tam, your humble servant, 
Our next is from 2 man ‘with leas method in his madness. Notwith- 
standing its deficiencies in grammar and erthography, 
of insane poetry about the complaints of the writer, and his words, in- 
coherent as they are, speak of intense suffering, and excite much pity. 
“The cursed wheel and the cursed knife” that the poor man fancied 
were working in his brain make the blood curdle. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 
“ BIRMINGHAM. 
“Mr, Aprror—i would Be very happy if you weuld Be so kind to put 
a stop to that curseaid place Maynooth ene, i was put into Maynooth 
College men and wooman exposeaid my ‘nackedness they got six 
soverigns from the odd fullows for my funeral in place of 10 so much 
up Deadmen and woman there is no man in this world knows what 
i am suffering night and Day every minute they cover mey over with | 


avery soct of vermin night and day they keep out a crying making Hyde- park for the People’s Palace at Sy 


youse of they most Abominible Language thare is spacters murdering 


may all Day and night thare is alway some in my head night and day | count of a part of the coast of Sussex giving way. — 
if you have got any feeliing for a fallow creature yot-would do what is | cautions were taken ‘or all parts ot the oer th 
C0) 


in you Put a stop to that curseaid wheel that curseaid knife they are 
allin my head they maid youse of the crossses to murder may and I 
have to wander from one town to another withot shoes and covered over 
vermin. P. B.” 
The next two letters we pass by, one being from a simpleton wanting 
to know the address of some celebrated fortune-teller, reaiding near the | 
Hlephant and Castle; and the other from a poetical youth, who mo- 
destly gsserts himself to be like Burns, “a bard of nature’s own crea- 
tion.” Le young men who have similar notions would people a thou- 
sand Bedlams. The next, however, seems to mérit publication, although { 


When I aro e I felt the spirit of grace and unspeak- | who is, 


go. But presently after I came to myself in my body, and looking up | We who are poor and yet share among us so readily any little good 
earnestly, and, as it were, asking permission, I exclaimed to my | thing that may happen, and take so much (though often useless) pity on 
laudlord, ‘ Ministering angel’ Then it was 1 think that I turnedround | each other, canzot understand th 
on my right side with my face to the wall, and my landlord came | this ia your paper, but it eases my heart to write, and what I have said 
and looked in my face, and I felt a most beautiful smite play upon | jg go just that offence cannot be taken ; and this letter, if you are so kind 


is apathy in the rich. He may see 


as to insert it, may do good for many like situated with the writer, 
“ Respectfully, your humble obedient servant, 


“A Quiet SUFFERER.” 
With two more letters we conclude. We are sorry to be obliged to 


and spirits, such a holy feeling, and so awakened to sense and anen- | leave the queries of our very modest correspondents unanswered, 


especially the ‘* Lady of Distinction,” whom it pains us to negleet :— 


“ BRIGHTON, June 8, 1352. 
“ Sir,—I should feel greatly obliged could I, through the medium of 


and then he called upon me | your columns, obtain answers to the following queries :— 


1, Date of birth and death of John Lyd, ? 

2, Date of birth and death of Sir John Cheke? 

3. Dare of death of Steele, the partner of Addison? 

4. Date of death of Wordsworth ? 

5. Date of birth and death of Sharon Turner, the historian? 

6. Date of death of James Montgomery, the poet ? 

7. Birth and death of Henry Hailam, the historian ? 

8. Is Mr. Tytler, the historian, still hving ? If not, date of birth and death ? 
9. Will you favour me with the names ef two or three of the most eminent di- 


there is a kind | vines who have flonrished in the paths of theological literature since the year 


17£0, xe pd dates ? 
10, Which do you consider to be the greatest novel-writer of thi ? 
11, Date of birth and death of Sir William Blackstone ? erent O89 
12. Also of Washington Irving, Mr. Zhomas Disraeli, and Sir John Herschel ? 
“ Hoping I have not trespassed too far—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Ce © & 
“ P.S.—I have a copy of the above.” 


QUERIES BY A LADY OF DISTINCTION. _ 
A lady of distinction begs to be answered the following questions :— 
1, Whether the New Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham would not do 
wisely if they covered all the articles with glass, anitwould prevent the dust from 
eating into them ? ‘ oe 
2. Why do they not use the same glass that is from thé Crystal Palace in 


Capertee fait 
guid it not be pre- 
4. Do you not think that if several ligh' nie in each 
UF ergot a ia a 
¢ y have you no’ aw ont | iet Anne Frances, daughter 
of the last Earl of Blessington, and wife of Count D’Orsay, 0 
“— e the bo sac Lonpon Wetinwe sa a 
. How many more Roman Catholics are there in 
Bare y ; England amd Scotland than 
7. 1s it not trne that when the tide comes up the whole mass or body of the 
sea rises, and that when the tide gves out the mass or body of the sea sinks ? 
Pie cy he eg nage in ap & Pf Sx erdure, corn, trees, &c.. grow 
wn 6 brink cf the sea, as at Clove somb Teign- 
mouth, in North Davon ? me SAERR hsiiaacn 
Wednésday morning, August 18, 1852, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


re. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


REPORTS OF THE JURIES. PRINTED FOR THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 1852. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

‘Tue more we examine this ponderous volume of jury reports, the more 
convinced are we that in the main it is a production which will redound 
little to the credit of the juries, and afford very little satisfaction to the 
general mass of exhibitors, whose interests were entrusted to their charge, 
and much less to the public at large. With scarcely an exception, 
we find these reports imbued with a spirit of partisanship which 
we have already, more than once, hinted our suspicion of, and of 
which some of the more glaring evidences were at the time ex- 
posed: a spirit manifested now in favour of an individual pro- 
ducer, at the expense of an equally meritorious rival; now in 
favour of a whole national industry, to the disparagement of a 
similar branch of industry in a neighbouring and friendly state; 
sometimes in obedience both to personal and national claims—and here 
of course, involving a double act of injustice. As a general rule, the 
generous sentiments in which the Exhibition of 1851 was conceived 
and in part carried out, have been signally belied by the pro- 
ceedings of these juries, which, by the pertinacious exertions of a little 
knot of interested parties, who found their way into them, and formed, 
we believe, in each case, a minority of the whole body, became con- 
verted into an organised machinery for puffing purpcses; the honour of 
an award—honourable only when worthily obtained—being held as a 
secondary consideration to that of the material it might afford for a 
window ticket or heading to an advertisement. And, as for com- 
mercial purposes, a mere certificate of excellence is not sufficient, unless 
accompanied by some act or omission implying a negation of merit 
in all rival producers, we find not a few instances where the struggle 
has been not so much to obtain a prize for A, us to prevent the award 
of one to B and G; a struggle, or juggle, which has been too often suc- 
cessful, and which the juries in their reports have to endeavour to justify 
by a process of reasoning, which, whilst it justifies nothing, only 
leaves the flagrancy ef the misdeed more palpable and prominent than 
it would otherwise have been. In some cases it is truly melancholy to 
read the laboured efforts of the Reporter to reconcile absurdities, to 
smooth the rugged path of intrigue, and make the worse appear the 
better cause. Here, praise grudgingly conceded, with many an “if” and 
“but ;” there, the highest honours lavishly bestowed (honours often 
doubled by unsparing friends in other juries,—for the intrigue had end- 
less famifications) ; in another case, the highest merit acknowledged to 
exist (for it could not be either overlooked or denied), but special 
reasons stated why, in accordance with the general instruction of the 
Council of Chairmen (instructions which nobody understood, and every- 
body construed to suit the occasion), the honours under other circum- 
stances due, could not be awarded. 

Fettered by views and motives of this kind, and with no common 
principles of action to guide the whole of the juries as a collective 
body, their reports, as may be supposed, are of great diversity of merit 
and interest. Some of them, particularly those relating to articles of 
raw produce, are very copious, and contain much highly interesting 
information ; but in many cases the information is conveyed in a style 
more fitted for an encyclopedia than for a record of the details of a par- 
ticular exposition. On the other hand, not a few of the reports are so 
brief and meagre as to be utterly valueless, and to be fuirly pronounced 
ludicrous when compared with the copious resumés which have already 
been produced by the ablest organs of public opinion. And it happens, 
oddly enough, that amongst those classes treated in this shabby manner, 
those comprehending some of the most important branches of manu- 
fac.ure—as those of cotton, wool, silk, &c., the staples of a nation’s 
wealth—are included. But more of this when we can treat of the depart- 
ments in question. 

On the present occasion we shall turn a little further on, and com- 
mence our critical remarks with the reports on Classes 21 and 22—those 
relating to cutlery and edge-tools, and to iron and hardware generally. 
Now, if there were any one branch of production in which the English 
national wealth and manufacturing ekill are more pre-eminently and 
ind‘sputably superior than in another, we should say it was precisely 
that comprehended in these two important clasees. Anybody who could 
“ tell a hawk from a handsaw,” would, we presume, have no difficulty in 
telling an English knife—carver or pen—from the hacking and 
hewing instruments manufactured in any other part of the world. The 
report—of barely four pages—acknowledges that England has long 
enjoyed a pre-eminence in these wares, a pre-eminence which 
“the jury can have no hesitation in pronouncing that she still 
retains to a very remarkable degree in the present Exhibition ; though this 
general statement must now admit of moditication, and it would be untrue 
and unfair to make it without adding that she has in certain branches 
of the manufacture some formidable rivals.’ What theze branches are, 
however, isnot stated ; though the production of table-knives &c., by some 
of the small states in the Zollverein (which, by the way, are mere clumsy 
imitations of British goods, very often with the marks of English manu- 
factures forged upon them) is darkly hinted at. The articles in general 
knife cutlery from Saxony and Wurtemburg (it is particularly stated), 
“though they cannot be pronounced equal to the best English, are of 
very good quality, well finished (especially the Saxon portion), and 
mounted with much costly ornament.” A setof files exhibited by Messrs. 
Stubbs, of Warrington, * would have deserved the highest assignable re- 
ward (i, e. the council medal), in reapect some of dimensions, others of 
minute delicacy, all of strength and efficiency of material,” “far sur- 
passing any other objects of the same class ;” but they only got a prize 
medal, “in common with a number of associates not unworthy of their 
company.” And amongst these associates not unworthy of their company, 
are two or three for the identical article of files from France; of which 
French files, the report states they are “ of considerable merit as to work- 
man:ship, though found, after a careful trial, to be not quite perfect as 
to quality of steel.” In other words, they are files which would not stand 
filing. Our readers may, perhaps, recollect that in the course of the Ex- 
hibition a wager was made between these very French files and the En- 
lish files, and that the former were beat hollow, being literally cut to 
pieces by the latter; yet the jury awarded the same prize to the one set 
of files as to the other ; all the while acknowledging that the English files 
would have been entitled to the very highest assignable reward, instead 
of en award which, in the company in which it is received, may be con- 
sidered a disgrace—disgrace as deep as any file can be the victim of. 

The repoit on “‘ Iron and General Hardware” is more lengthy than 
that upon cntlery, extending to eleven pages. ‘his department, 
comprehending so many articles of utility susceptible more or less of 
taste in design and ornament, affords Mr. Dyce, who draws up the re- 
Port, an opportunity to repeat all the old commonplaces about our bar- 
barous want of artistic taste, and to draw a damaging comparison be- 
tween us and our more civilised and elegant neighbours of France, 
Belgium, Germany, &c , but more especially the first-named. Now, we are 
not here to deny that, in many branches of ornamental manufacture, 
we were, fifty years ago, considerably behind the producers of France 
and some other countries, where an artistic feeling had survived from a 
brighter age amongst artificers, and where approved models remained as 
types of design. But further than this we are not disposed to concede 
even to the French ; their want of taste on all — where they 
have attempted novelties of design being lamentably apparent, The 


| duce in 


Jury themselves, whilst insisting upon the superior artistic “skill of the 
French in ornamental bronzes, &c., admit that, “in point of purity of 
taste,” this praise may require “ qualification ;” that “the questionable 
taste in particular, in which many French pendules are designed, is 
scarcely compensated by the obyious dexterity of the modelling and 
chasing.” Yet, in spite of this important admission, which we have 
ferretted out from a very quiet corner of the report, what is the general 
tenor of the jury’s observation in this interesting department? All 
wholesale condemnation of everything English in which artis‘ic tasie or 
skill is in the slightest degree involyed. One passage will serve a3 a 
specimen of the whole :— 


On a general review of the contents of Class XXIL., the jury observe, first, 
that although the contributions from the United Kingdom are twice as great as 
those from all other countries, and, with trifling exceptions, consist of ex- 
amples in all branches of metallic manufactures, the character of the contribu- 
tions seems to indicate that British hardware manufacture is at present chiefly 
pre-eminent for excellence of workmanship and material, contrivance, inge- 
nuity, mechan‘cal skill, and other qualities, which, independently of taste (the 
italics are in the original), give value to productions intended to supply the 
every-day wants and couveniences of life. There seems tobe no doubt that in 
this cless of manufactares, in which taste is either not a necessary element or 
applicable only toa very limited extent (these italics are not ia the original), 
the palm of superiority must be accorded to the United Kingdom. 


There is then a long disquisition in support of this position, filling 
up more than half of the report—not very intelligible, it is true—and 
which it is unnecessary to quote further, as it all turns upon the one 
point, and leads to the one foregone conclusion, verifying the old sa; ing 
about “ giving a doz a bad name,” &c. 

Now, to return toa point from which we diverged a few sentences 
past, let us fairly confront this vulgar prejudice about the superiority 
of everything foreign, and the clumsiness of everything English, 
to which old ladies who love cheap bargains, and crotchetty, unhappy 
bachelors who have finished their education abroad, before they had 
fairly commenced it at home, support with their sweet voices. We have 
admitted that fifty years ago the Frenchman was superior to the 
Englishman in respect of productions in ornamental hardware—such a8 
bronzes, &c.—from having the advantage of the reminiscences of art 
arcana which flourished in happier days; and from having approved mo- 
dels, also, which he might safely follow in his designs. But, as we have 
already «tated, further than this we will not go; on the contrary, we 
are prepared to submit, and very confidently, too, that the intestine 
troubles which have kept possession of France since the period 


in question, and which have exterminated or expatriated the Royal | 


and noble families who furmerly gave encouragement to her pro- 
articles of verti, have had a fatal effect upon 
her resources and appliances for art-production. The report of this very 
jury, indeed, contains a passage, which appears to us very significant, in 
support of our position. This passage pretends to:how, that in England, 
in the various branches of manufacture under notice we commenced 
with the useful, and by degrees added the ornamental ; whilst in France 
the course had been directly the reverse. There “ it tarted with an artistic 
system of manufacture, patronised and supported by Government in- 
fluence and resources ; and its progress has, fur the most part, been down- 
wards, from the supply of the artificial demands of luxury and refinement, 
to the necessary demands of utility and comfort.’ The falling off in 
mapy of those luxurious manufactures, upheld and maintained fora 
time by the encouragement of a class of society which no longer 
exists in France, is undeniable—that of the Sévres china confessedly 
so—whilst, as a generai principle, every branch of ornamental produc- 
tion has necessarily had to conform to the requirements of perhaps a 
more numerous, but certainly a much less munificent class of cus- 
tomers. Accordingly, whilst the memory of her ancient cunning still 
remains to her, and will probably survive for many ages, not utterly 
extinguished, it will be but the faded dream of a splendour passed 
away, and wh‘ch can never hope to enlist the sympathies of new genius 
of the highest class, nor to infuse new blood into its organisation, Accord- 
ingly, whilst in French ornamental works we find copious repititions, 
or adaptations of forms and devices, which haye long been accredited by 
the stamp of approval, we find scarcely aninstance of entirely new 
device which is not open to the charge delicately ins nuated by 
the writer of the Report of ‘‘ impure,” or “ questionable,” taste. 

In England, on the ether hand, the very same period which has seen 
the destruction cf the ancient splendour of the French Court, and with 
it the decline of her arts tothe fatal point of “ mannerism”—in Eng- 
land, the very same period has been one of rapidly accusiulating wealth, 
increased enterprise, and, concurrently with these two essential ingre- 
dients of all progress, an increase of knowledge in matters of 
art, and an ardent thirst for stiil deeper draughts at the Pierian spring 
—manifestations not confined to the exclusive circle of a Ccurt (as was 
the case in France), but pariicipated in by the great mass of the well- 
educated ranks of the commenity. It would be coutrary to all the 
world’s experience—all the analogies in nature and in political science 
—to suppose that such a demand should exist without calling into 
existence the means of supply. Indeed, pursuing the theory which we 
have already suggested, and which we consider a perfectly correct one, 
we hold that the very fact of a strong and general demand for works of 
art establishes the fact of the existence of the materials wherewith to 
supply it; and, consequently, that the growth of art naturally com- 
mences with the education of the public, and not with that of the artist. 

And there can be no room for question, in the mind of any impartial 
observer that decorative art, more particularly in the departments com™ 
prehended under the general denomination of hardware, has made very 
marked and successful efforts amongst us within the last half ceatury— 
efforts fostered and promoted by a most liberal outlay of capital, and di- 
rected by the very highest talent, not only indigenous, but of foreign origin, 
which capital could command. Within this period Flaxman’s original 
genius, and that of Stothard gave a new direction to the industry of the 
country in the matter of artistic design; and, since their time, Chantry, 
Nollekens, and more recently, Bell and Foley, have followed, each adding 
his quota of inventive taste to the general stock. Contemporaneously 
with this we have had a new and large experience of the finest models 
of the ancients—Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan; and, more recently, those 
of Nineveh, many of which were unknown to the French in the 
best days of their art. And can it be supposed that all these 
appliances have been thrown away? On the contrary, estublishments 
for the production of objects in the baser metals, not only of pare utility, 
but more or less of a decorative character, have been reared and carried 
on, with the aid of artistic talent. which were never equalled by any- 
thing of the kind in France in its brightest days of Court favour. The 
houses of Elkington, of Messenger, and of Potts, which hold the 
highest rank in our present day, have done things equal to the very 
best things produced in the factories of I’.ance, not only now in their 
days of faded reminiscences, but in their day of artistic reality. In 
bronze and iron casting—a branch of enterprise in which we were con- 
fessedly deficient at the commencement of the present century—we have 
made advances, which, both in regard to the magnitude and character 
of the works produced, entitle us to take rank with the oldest and most 
accomplished artificers in the world. The Coalbrookdale Company, 
by the number and importance of the works exhibited by them, have suc- 
ceeded in forcing recognition of their deserts from this jury, in the form 
of a council medal; but there are other producers who individually have 
exhibited as fine or finer specimens than view company in question , ho 
are refused thé honour théy sd richly destrvtd ; amdngst others, Meser 


Baily, whose ornamental balustrade was, perhaps, the most admirable 
specimen of casting either in the British or Foreign side of the Ex- 
hibition. In the above observations we refer only to the merits of de- 
sign and execution; but there can be no question that when the quality 
of the material, and the solidity of production are taken into account, 
the c’aims of the various specimens on the English side 
preponderated greatly over all competitors. Yet the jury in 
their awards give only a common medal to Potts and to 
Messenger, although they admit that “single exceptions” of 
their productions “ may be placed side by side with many of the French 
specimens, with no disadvantage to the former ;” and give only a com- 
mon medal to Messrs. Baily, in common with various producers of brass 
and copper tubes, gas meters, kettles, pots, &«. They give at the same 
time council medals to André for a cast-iron fountain, “design an 
alligator and fish,” a very second rate performance ; council medal to 
Aubanel, of Paris, for a very disagreeable group of “ an eagle and lamb,” 
&c.; council medal to Barbédienne, of Paris, for bronzes (a firm already 
rewarded by a council medal in Class 26); council medal to Matifat, 
and council medal to the Vielle Montagne Company for their various 
castings in zinc, which included that very notable and ugly colossal 
statuelof her Majesty, wh’ch occupied a large space in the west nave. 
It happens, by the way, that upon the value of the last-mentioned 
award, some doubt is thrown by the observations of Dr. Waagen, who, 
in his supplemental report in Class 30, ¢ays :—‘I am of opinion that 
the council medal was quite as fully deserved by this establishment 
(that of Geiss and Co., of Berlin) as by that of the “ Vieille Mon- 
tagne.” 

For the rest this jury report the important fact :— 

“One branch of hardware industry ; viz. the manufacture of Jew’s 
harps, is represented solely by Austria; and judging, from the number of 
exhibitors, must form a trade of considerable extent.” The exhibitors 
from Austria of this * branch of hardware industry” are five in number, 
and each has earned the proud distinction of “ honourable mention.” 
{Query—Did the jury try the “harps”? and, if £0, were they not 
trenching on the province of the Musi:al Jary Class 104 7) 

With regard to locks (the decisions upon which have caused so much 
angry remark), the report very complacently states, that, “On the 
comparative security afforded by the various locks which have come before 
the jury, they are not prepared to offer an opinion!” And yet they have 
given awards, coupled with the addition, in certain cases, of “special 


approbation.” Whatcan this possibly mean? We confess that to us 
it looks very like a farce. 
———— 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


We have received by the last Mail the accompanying Views’ from 
the seat of the war in Kaffraria. The first locality represents a portion of 
the Gola’ River, a tributary of the Waterkloof, three miles from the spot 
where Colonel Fordyce fell. 


‘ Jearn,” says a correspondent of the Cape Frontier Times, “ this is but the 


second time this war that this place has been attempted to be stormed. | 
The firat by Major-General Somerset, who, with about 2000 men, was | 


repulsed; and that on May 17 was with but 400. The Kaffirs 
fought bravely and well, and it is to be regretted that what is 
called the army of the Cape of Good Hope cannot furnish a stronger 
division to oust these daring banditti from this their apparently only 
stronghold. They, on this occasion, showed themselves to the number 


At the latter spot, on the morning of May | 
17, at daybreak, Colonel Buller commenced an attack upon the upper | 
part of the Waterklof, known-as the Horse-shoe. ‘“ From all I can | 


VIEW ON THE GOLA RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF THE WATERKLOOF. 


of 2000. Ofthis I am certain, for, from experience, I can estimate 
Kaflir numbers.” 

The second Illustration shows the scene of one of the severest mis- 
fortunes the colony has experienced since the commencement of the 
war, namely, the affair of June 12, briefly described in our Journal of 
last week, when one mule and four ox-waggons left Graham’s Town for 
Fort Beaufort, with 34 men of the Royal Sappers and Miners, under 
the command of Captain Moodie, R.E. After halting at Fort Brown, 
where a few of the men were left, the rest moved forward without ob- 
struction to the Konap. This river was forded, and the waggons had 
reached a dry ravine just at the foot of the Konap hill, when a strong 
party of Hottentots, lying in ambuscade, suddenly opened a murderous 
fire upon them, the result being, nine of our men shot dead, and six 
wounded. This reduced the number of the escort to some fifteen ser- 


viceable men, who, finding themselves entirely surrounded by the re- 
| bels, saw that the only hope of saving themselves was by retreat to the 
| Tuins of the abandoned military post adjacent. This spot they suc- 
| ceeded in reaching, and instantly barricaded themselves in as well as 
| they were able with such materials as wére on the spot, fully expecting 
| an immediate attaek by the rebel force. The latter, however, contented 

themselves with driving off the waggons, in which were 4 women and 10 
| children,and agreat deal of baggage of considerable value, not the leastim- 
| portant part of it being 36 of the newly-invented Minié muskets ; thenipples 

of which, however, had been very prudently taken out by order of Major 
| Burnaby, and sent forward by another conveyance, so that they will be 
| of little use to the captors. It is affirmed, also, that these waggons 
| contained a cons derable quantity of ammunition, an invaluable prize to 

the enemy at this juncture. It is supposed that these marauders are 

part of Uithaalder’s banditti; it being known that a body of 200 of 
| his freebooters were detached from his camp on the Buffalo on the 8th, 
| and that these went in the direction of Fort Beaufort. The total loss 
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sustained is 19 killed and wounded. Killed, 9 sappers and miners, 2 
waggon-drivers, 1 woman; and 7 wounded. ‘The marauders, on the 
retreat of the military, proceeded to rifle the waggons, and went off 
with the whole of the firearms and ammunition, and whatever else they 
chose to avpropriate. No information is given as to what loss was sus- 
tained by the rebels; but it is said that several were shot, but were 
carried off by their comrades. 

Another account, the Frontier Times, states:—“‘ As the train were 
proceeding along the road beyond the old Konap Post, where the neigh- 
bourhood of the road is very bushy, and there are large stones alongside 
of it (close to the twenty-five mile stone), a murderous volley was sud- 
denly poured in upon the waggons and escort, killing nine of the poor 
fellows and wounding six—thus putting fifteen of the escort hors de 
combat at once. Some of the oxen and mules were shot besides. Those 
who fired this volley were footmen, who were under cover of the stones, 
and immediately afterwards a body of the enemy’s horsemen (Kaffirs 
and Hottentots) rushed to the waggons and surrounded them. The rem- 


VIEW ON KAT RIVER, TWELVE MILES FROM FORT BEAUFORT. 


nant of the escort, it appears, after this, made the best of their way to 
the old Konap Post, which they determined to defend. The waggons 
contained ordnance stores, clothing, blankets, &c., and what is most to 
| be deplored, 3000 rounds of ammunition and 36 Minié muskets, which 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Six soldiers’ wives and ten children, 
we sincerely regret to add, were with the waggons when the attack 
was made, and it is supposed were made prisoners by the rebels. 


get a post established at the Konap, for the purpose of keeping open the 
communication between Graham’s Town and Fort Beaufort. And at a 
later period General Somerset made another attempt to effect this object. 
It is supposed that the rebels had been informed that an ammunition 
waggon was on the way to Fort Beaufort. It is worthy of mention that 
this successful and fatal attack, and capture of ammunition and other 
booty, was made about half-way between the head-quarters of his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief and the metropolis of the Eastern Pro- 
| Vince. We are happy to add that all the soldiers’ wives and children 


General Somerset did his utmost at the commencement of the war to / 


are now safe at Fort Brown, with the exception of’ one woman 
who was shot by accident in the attack upon the waggons 
Nothing, it is said, could exceed the cool and determined bravery of 
Captain Moodie, or the gallantry of the soldiers. When pressed by 
overwhelming numbers, they gallantly lost their ground by degrees, and 
endeavoured to make a determined stand at the last waggon, until 
further resistance was absolutely hopeless.” . 

The next Illustration shows a portion of Kat River, sketched ” about 
two miles below Houre’s Post, and about twelve miles from Fort Beau- 
fort, the present head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief. This por - 
tion of the river is about twenty miles from its source in the,Kat set- 
tlement, to which so much notoriety ia attached, the Hottentot rebellion 
having originated there. The elevations in the distance of the view 
are the Chumie mountains, part of the Amatola range. 

In the fourth View is shown a train of waggons attacked by the enemy 
in crossing a drift of the Fish River, a harassing mode of warfare which 
has proved very destructive to the colonists. 3 


ATTACK ON WAGGONS, IN CROSSING A DRIFT OF THE FISII RIVER, 


REVOLVING STORM. 


(To the Editor of the IutustRatED Lonpon News.) 
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In your Journal of May 29th, 1852, an account of a revolving storm 
is given, in which it is stated that ‘the Cyclone appears to have re 
curved very suddenly, and on recurving to have moved southward very 
rapidly.” From a very careful consideration of Captain Robertson’s 
Jetter, it appears to me, that when the gale set in on the afternoon of 
the 2ith, wind E.N.E., the Cyclone had already recurved, and its centre 
was rapidly bearing down upon the ship; or, in other words, the ship 
was on the axis line of the storm. This was evidently indicated 
by the wind hanging at E.N.E. from sunset to midnight, de- 
noting the course the hurricane was pureuing to be exceedingly 
different to the usual course of Cyclones on more westerly me- 
ridians, unless the course of the ship indicated that she was sailing 
parallel with the course of the centre. At 4 A.m. of the 25th, the cextre 
of the storm had passed the meridian of the ship, so as to bring her 
fairly within the right hand semicircle, but very near the centre. At 
8 A.M. we have the wind S.E., the centre of the storm bearing N.E., 
afverwards the wind gradually veers toS. From these changes it is 
difficult to find evidences of the recurvature, but the passage of the 
storm towards §.S.E., or 8.E, is undoubted. 
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hanging at E., and the falling of the barometer—of the recurving of 
the storm, The example is highly instructive, and is greatly calculated 
to add to our knowledge of storm paths in the Indian Ocean. By 
your giving it publicity in your widely-ciroulated journal, a knowledge 
of the most dangerous portion of the paths of revolving storms will not 
only be more extensively diffused, but may become availuble in putting 
commanders on their guard in these particular latitudes and longitudes. 

I am greatly indebted to Messrs. R. and H. Green, of Blackwall. for 
extracts from the log of the City of Poonah; and to Mr. Rosser, of Mrs, 
Taylor's establishment in the Minories, for extracts [rom the log of the 
Windsor. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your very obedicnt servant, 
WILLIAM RaApcuLiIrre Birt. 


11A, Wellington-street, Victoria-park, London, July 30th, 1852. 


P.S. The dotted circle is intended to show the probable distance from 
the centre of the storm to which the gyrations extended, as both ships 
were evident'y in the posterior semicircle on the 12th. 


EXTRAORDINARY METEOR. 


(To the Editor of the 1LLustaaTED Lonpon News ) 


Sroxe, Sub-Hamdon, near Yeovil; Aug. 13, 1852. 
A Merror of an extraordinary appearance was seen here last night 
(August 12), at about 9.20 Greenwich time, to which my attention was 
directed by a very bright flash, as of lightning; and immediately turning 
my eyes to the north, the body of the meteor (if any) had disappeared, 
having left a brilliant mass of light about 15 degrees in length, of which 
I send you a Diagram, This continued visible for nearly ten minutes, 
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The latitude 16° S. and longitude $4° E., places this storm in quite a 
different category to most storms occurring in the Indian Ocean. The 
fact of its having recurved in so low a latitude as 16° is strikingly in 

scordance with the case of the City of Poonah, which fell in with a 
ravolvirg storm, recurving, in 12° §., and corroborates an idea which I 
have been led to form, that the storms of the Indian Ocean recurve at 
lower latitudes on the more eastern meridians. I rend you a Diagram of 
the most important part of the storm’s track, with the probable size of 
the effective portion of the whirl, i¢.,in whieh the force of the wind is 


sufficient to effect loss and damage. The logs contributing to the dia- 
gram are those of the Windsor and City of Poonah. The track a bc, 
between 5 and 10 degrees south latitude, ia that of the Windsor. She 
was in the posterior or succeeding semicircie of the storm, and expe- 
rienced westerly and north-westerly winds. The track d ¢ f, between 
10 and 15 degrees south, is that of the City of Poonah. She was in the 
anterior or preceding semicircle at d and e, with wind at east. When 
at e the centre had rapidly neared her, and in the course of the 
succeeding 24 hours the ship and centre nearly met, the baro- 
meter falling to 28°59 at 3 A.M., and “the hurricane moderating until 
4am. when it blew again with redoubled fury.” The ship had now 
passed from the left into the right-hand semicircle, the wind veering 
from §.E. to S.W. 
POSITIONS OF THE ‘‘ WINDSOR.” 


(a) Lat. 5° 47'S. (0) Lat. 7°37’ S. (c) Lat. 9° 11'S. 
Long. 85° 42’ E. Long. 85° 11’ E. Long. 84° 31’ E, 
Bar. 29 84 Bar. 29°77 Bar, 29 77 
Wind W.N.W., W. Wind veering W.N.W., Wind, strong westerly 
aw afterwards at gale. 


All the above winds are perfectly characteristic of the semicircle of the 
storm next the Equator, and are by no means 60 dangerous; as those in 
the opposite semicircle. 

POSITIONS OF THE “‘ CITY OF POONAH.” 
(@ Lat. 10° 36 S. (e) Lat. 12° 12’ S. (f) Lat. 13° 14'S. 


Long. 85° 48’ E. Long. 83° 22’ E. Long. 82° 40’ E, 
Wind East, Wind East. 
Bar. 29°80 


It would appear, from the altitudes of the barometer atb and e being 
nearly of the same value, thatthe ships were on or near the same con- 
centric cirzle of the storm, the wind, however, was far more violent at the 
City of Poonah (e) than at the Windsor (6). 

During the twenty-four hours e to f, the City of Poonah lost her main 
and fore-top masts, had to cut away her mizen-top mast, lost her lee- 
quarter boats and was compelled to launch the wreck»of her weather- 
quarter boat overboard. 

cccc Shows the approximate path of the hurricane, its recurvature 
about 12° south, and the City of Poonah crossing in front of its track. 


Barometric readings and winds, City of Poonah, crossing in front of 
the storm’s path between the noons of Noy. 11 and 12, 1851: — 


Hour. Bar. Wind. Remarks. 
Nov. 11, noon 29°80 E. 
Pea Gf 3 E. 
” 2 ” 29°70 
Se ae E. by S. 
” 7» E.S.E. 
» 8 » 29°30 
97 1D 55 29°00 
vt : er Ship | ts 
a ioe AM. oses topmasts. 
nw 2 28°77 S.E, 
ss > Se 28°59 Berometer lowest, hurricane 
moderating; ship crosses 
storm’s track in front of 
. . centre. 
”» ” le 
” 10 ” 8.s.W. 
Nov. 12, noo S.W. 


The above instances of the Zquestrian’s and City of Poonah’s storms 
recurving at lower latitudes than 15 or 16 degrees south, appear to be as 
well authenticated as any we have on record. The facts themselves are 
highly important, as indicating the great value of commanders deter- 
mining for themeelves the direction in which a hurricane may be moy- 
ing. It is clear that Captain Robertson depended on the usual etorm 
tracks in the Indian Ocean, and Captain. Triscott, of the Poonah, held on 
his wdy with every indication from the, increasing force of the wind, its 


A. Pole Star. B. a Uree Majoris, 


gradually fading ; but (what I consider most remarkable) it resolved into 
twoor mere distinct bodies nearly of the apparent magnitude of the 
planet Saturn, which remained so long visible that I almost doubted if 
there were not stars in that precise spot which I had not noticed. They, 
however, became less and less visible, and had disappeared in about ten 
minutes after. I hope to find that this meteor has been noticed by other 
ob-ervers in distant parts of the world, and its place correctly marked, 
which may lead to a calculation of its distance, &c, R. W. 


(To the Editor of the IntusTRATED LonpoNn News.) 
HOLYHEAD, Anglesey, August 13th, 1852. 

I bec to call your attention to an extraordinary meteoric appearance in 
the heavens, which occurred in this neighbourhood, on the evening of 
the 12th inst. At 9.20 Pp... (Greenwich time), my attention was suddenly 
attracted by what appeared to me to be a peculiarly vivid flash of light- 
ning; and, on turning towards the 8.S.W., the direction whence it 
came, I saw a magnificent body of meteoric light, of the form shown 
in Fig. 1; the colour being a most beautiful and intense blue. 


It occupied at least a fourth part of the visible heavens, inclining to- 
wards the earth at an angle of 45°, and lasted for thirty or forty se- 
conds, gradually diminishing in width, to a narrow streak of light ; the 
length remaining the same as when I first saw it. (Figure 2.) Just pre- 
vious to its fading away, it became flickering and wavy. (Figure 3.) The 
esky at the time was clear and cloudless, and a fresh breeze blowing from 


the N.N.W. : Iam, &.,G. F. L. 


{J. Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., would be glad if observers of this meteor 
would furnish him with their accounts—particularly noting its path 
among the stars, its eleyation at the time of its appearance and dis- 
appearance, &9—direotved to 13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham, Kent.) 
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THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 


In our Journal of August 7, we described the external character of the 
New Crystal Palace, and glanced at the interior arrangements. We 
are now enabled te give an outline of the plan of illustration of objectg 
in Natural History, a large portion of which the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company propose to place before the public on the 1st of 
May, 1853, 

One of the most conspicuous and attractive sections will be that of 
Ethnology. No mueeum has yet ever attempted to show models of the 
different varieties of the human race, together with their national ces- 
tumes, their domestic and ; gricultural implements, their armour, their 
dwellings, their modes of conveyance, and other characteristic objects 
appertaining to them. But, under the guiding direction and personal 
superintendence of such an eminent ethnologist as Dr. Latham, no fears 
are entertained that all these will one day ornament the compartments of 
this noble building, and that a very large proportion of a complete col- 
lection will be ready by the opening. 

It is intended to ariange the growing plants in such a manner as to 
show what are the peculiarities which mark the Flora of different parts 
of the world. To this end the surface of our globe will be divided into 
regions, or natural provinces, which are each characterived by particu- 
lar races of animals and vegetables, and all the arrangements of 
natural objects will tend towards the due illustration of the “ ccun- 
tries” (as it were) which nature has mapped out upon our earth, 
and which she has peopled with the subjects of her three kingdoms. 

The ethnological specimens will therefore appear near the plants of 
the region to which they both belong. Close by them will be placed 
specimens of the most charactiristic quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
mollusca, ard insects, which are to be found in the same part of the 
world, All these will be shown in the attitudes most natural to them, 
and best exemplifying their peculiar habits and dispositions; 
for which purpose the assistance of the exhibitor of the most 
life-like stuffed specimens in the Great Exhibition will be 
obtained. The fish will be preserved on a plan not hitherto 
tried, that of making them appear to be swimming, in very large 
glass ves-els containing a sufficient quantity of some preservative 
fluid having the appearance of water. The mollusca will be represented, 
not by their shells only, but by shells containing models of the animals 
crawling or ewimming in the localities peculiar to them; and 
in all cases the eoil or situation which all these creatures in- 
habit will be imitated and represented as closely as possible. So 
that a visitor will find himself surrounded, wherever he goes, by groups of 
objects, taken from all the three kingdoms of nature; not placed, like 
mussum specimens, “ all in a row,” but artistically arranged so as to 
exhibit individual habits and peculiarities tothe best advantage; and so 
associated as to give an accurate idea of the Fauna and Flora of the 
region they are designed to illustrate. Thesclection of characteristic ex- 
amples of the zoological portion has been kindly undertaken by Professor 
Edward Forbes, Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. Gould, whose attainments as 
naturalists are too well known to need comment; and the whole will 
form an extensive series of small collections, illustrating in a manner 
never hitherto attempted, the physical geography of the whole world. 
Such an exhibition, while it cannot fail to be amusing, will be at the 
same time replete with instruction of the soundest character, and afford 
a clearer insight into the eubject of the distribution of plants and animals 
on the surface of the earth than many months of reading. 

It is ultimately intended to exhibit a series of geological illustrations, 
corresponding to those of physical geography, on a scale which no geolo- 
gical museum can attempt, for want of space. Not only will the ex- 
ternal appearances of the earth’s erust at different places be shown, but 
also the geological strata of particular portions. Models wi'!l be pre- 
pared to illustrate mining and quarrying, to show the action and results 
of volcanoes and earthquakes, and to exhibit geology in its prac- 
tical bearings with reference to well-sinking, the supply of water 
tunnelling, &c. The mame of Professor Ansted will be a sufli- 
cient guarantee for the accuracy of execution of these detaile. 

For the present, however, the principal endeavours of tlle Company 
areconcentrated in bringing out as complete a collection as possible of 


life-sized restorations of those colossal extinct animals and birds, which 
we now only know of by their fossil remains. Under the direction of 
Dr. Mantell, it is confidently belived that a museum of such creatures 
will be formed which will excite the wonder of every one, and atford 
little opportunity for disapprobation, even amongst the most scrupulously 
particular anatomist. 

Reference must also be made to another section of the natural history 
department, which is likely to prove the most useful and commercially- 
valuable portion of the exhibition ; though, perhaps, not one of the 
most attractive. We allude to the collection of raw produce, which is 
designed to show all the various artieles taken trom the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, and applied to ornamental and usetul 
purposes by the skill of man. With this view, the directors in- 
vite the assistance of all, in the way of contributions of raw 
products, either now in use or likely to be brought into use, 
in the arts and manufactures; and they may reasonably look for- 
ward at no distant period to being able to show such a collection 
of raw materials, conveniently arranged and tritely labelled, as shall 
not only convey an immense amount of useful instruction to the mass, 
but give a far greater impulse to unprovement amongst the manufac- 
turers of Europe than was imparted even by the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. 

We also Engrave the ground-plan of the building, in which the 
parts marked A A are intended for offices; B and C are for refresn- 
ment rooms—one of which will be fitted up in the style of the Alhambra, 
and the other in the Pompeian style. At the left side of the plan we 
have placed four diagrams, explanatory of the various ways in which 
the tints employed are carried out in the Engravings, to denote the dif- 
ferent divisions of the plan ; all the portions being tinted to agree with 
these diagrams. 

No. 1 shows the spaces allotted to plants; 2, spaces for the exhibition 
of manufactured articles; 3, the staircases; 4, ornamental pieces of 
water, in which will be fountains, There are alsoin the plan four semi- 
circular spaces, filled with small dots, which denote spaces reserved for 
birds, j 


Tue GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION TO BE HELD IN DuBLIN,1853.— 
The following descriptive particulars of Mr, Benson’s design, which; has been adopted 
for the Exhibition Building will be read with interest:—Presenting a front to 
Merrion-square of 300 feet, the main or centre feature of the elevation consists 


Hall. 
height, covered by a roof upon trellis ribs, in one span of 100 feet. 
preg side of the Centre Hall, and running parallel to it for the same length, 
are two halls 50 feet ed roofs, similar to that which covers the 
main nave or hall of the building. The height from the floor to the roof of each of 
these halls will be 65 feet. They are approached through passages from the Centre 
Hall. In addition to there three halls are four compartmenis ot 25 feet wide, 

the whole length of the building ; two are placed between the centre 


tadvantage, The ceiling 

the trellis ribs, and the other constructive parts 
opportunity for effective decoration. Light is at 
broken and equally distribat hel The cons ; 
marked on the elevation, and forms in fact the ornan 

sign. There are also external galleries which will be attractive features in the 
exterior, on will be useful in providing access to the roof for ‘8, &c. The 
materials of the building will be iron, timber, and glass. The latter will only 
be used for light, as before described. The parts of the roof on each side the 
lights will be timber, covered with the water-proof cloth. The trellis girders 
wi the es will be «f wrovglit iron, supported on cast-iron 
m in the way cf refreshmeut, retiring rooms, 
in the plan. The available area of ground floor will be 


1d 

seal Ke eolit an focal ss Sei, os a 

not only © 5 ug an ¢ ie elevation, o 
the interior, is deserving of the highest praise, 


Ave. 21, 1852.) 
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IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL in 
aid of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOSPITAL; the 7.b, th, 
9th, and 19th days of SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS—Méme Via:dot Garcia, Mdmo Castellan, 
Miss Doiby, Mdlie Anna Zorr, Wille Bertrandi, Mies M Williams, and 
Mame Ciara Novello, Sig Tomb rlik, Mr Leckey, Mr T Wil isms, 
a Reevs, Herr Formes, Mr Weiss, Sig Polonini, and sig 

Jette 

SOLO PERFORMERS—Vi lin Mr Sainton, violinist to her Majesty; 
Violonvello, Sig Viat i; Double Ba‘s, Sig Bottesini; Pi.noforie, Horr 
Kohe. At the Organ and Chorus Mas‘er, Mr Stimpson. * 

Con? UCTOR—Mr "os a. 

OUTLINE OF PERYOKMANCES,—Tucsday Morning, ratorio, 
“ Elijah," Mendel:soha. Wednesday Morning, Oratorio,‘ Chrisius,” 
@ posthumous work, Merdelssohu; ‘* Motett,” Dr Wesley; Uratorio, 
“Creation, Haydn. Thursday Morning, Oratorio, “ Messiah,” 
Handel Friday Morning, Oratorio, Samson,” Handol. Tuesday 
Kvening, Grand Concert, compritiug Overtura, “ Jesscnda.” Spohr; 
Grand Vinac, Moré on Kgitro,” Rossini; Overture, “ Guiilauma 
Tell,” Rossini; ** Walpurgis Night,'' Mendelssobn; Sulections from 
Uperas,&c. Wedno day Even'xg, Grand Concert, compri ing * Ju- 

iter’? Sympheny, Mozart; Ovrure, ** Der Freyschtt'z,’’ Webor: 

inale, ** Lorely,’’ Monde ssohn; Selec jens from “Les Hugnenois," 
&e, Thoreday Evening, Grand Concert, comprising Great Choral 
bymphony, Beethoven; ‘Overture, © Zampa,” Héro d; Selections from 
*"Lo Propkt o ' &c.; Greek March and Chorus, “ Siege of Coriuts,” 
Rorsini. Fridsy Evening, a Full- Dress Ball 

>» * P-rtics des'rous of obtaining detailed programmes of tho 
intended performances may procure them by Seni to the prin- 
eipal musicsellers in London; or have them forwarded by post on 
application, by letter, 'o Mr HENRY HOWELL, Secretary to the 
Gene al Ho-pital, Birmingham. 


HE FRIEND of the CLERGY.—Founded 


26th December, 1819. Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
For allowing Pormanent Pensions, “pot exceeding £40 por annum,” 
to the Widows and Orphan Unmarried Daughwrs of Clergyen of 
the Establis'od Church, end for affording temporary assistance to ne- 
cessitous Clergy men and tooir Familivs. 

Toe NEXY ELECTION of PENSIONERS will take place on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30. Forms of Aj plication may bz obtained 
at the Offices of the Institution. 

A GENTLEMAN sme time since kindly cffsred a DONATION of 
300 GUINEAS in aid of the general object of the Ins:itution, pro- 
vided 20 sim lar sums were contribited; I8 have been promised, cut 
ef which number 14 have been paid, and the four uupaid vill be 
forthooming as soon as the required number is complete; thus a con- 
tribution of 100 guiceas eack fr.m two benevolvnt intividuals will bo 
the means of adding 600 guineas to the funds. The names of donors 
to tnis fund will be thankfal.y r ceived by the Sec-etary. 

A special tand has been opened for the purpore of raising £10,000, 
to be juvested in Government securities, for the permanent bencfit of 
the pensinners now and hereafter to bs elected on the funds. 

The -ecretary wili be glad to forward collecting cards or bocks to 
any lady o- gentleman willing to assist this obj ct. 

Covtributions are earnestly solicited, and will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 217, Strand; M sers. 
Hanbury. Jaylor, and Lloyd, Lombard-street; Messrs Hatchards, 
Piccadil'y; Messrs Niatet and Sons, Berners street; Messrs. Kobin- 
fon, Parrone, and Thompson, Old Bank, Oxford; Messrs. Mortlock 
and Son, and Mesers. Fisherand Sons, Cambric ga; and at the Olices 
of the Institution, where forms ofapplication aul every inform. tion 
may be obtained, between the hours of ten and five daily. 

STEPHEN J. ALDRICH, Secretary. 

Society's Offices, 18, Basinghall-strect, London, 


ESTABLISHED 1841, 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL-MALL, 

During the Ja t Ten Years this Society bas issued more than Three 
Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Poiicies— 

Covering Assurances to the extent ot Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pound., aad upwards— 

Yielding ‘Annual Premiums amounting to noarly Fifty-eight Thou- 
sand Pounds. 

‘This Sootety is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance of 
Diseased Lives. 

Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at )owor rates than at 
most other oftices. 

A Bonus or 40 par cent. on the premiums pald was added to the 
policies at last Division of Profits. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Proepectuats. Forms ot Proporal, and every other Information may 
be ob:ained of the Sec etary atthe Chief Otfce, or on applicasion to 
any of the Society's Agents in the country. 

F G P NEISON, Actuary. 
C DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 


ITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY for general and Deposit Assurances, indisputabdie 
and £elf- protectins po icies. 
2, ROYAL EXCHANGE-BUILDINGS. 
TRUSTEES. 
Mr Commissioner Weac; the Hon W F Carpbill, MP; 
Jchn Thomas, Esq. 

The First Periodical Valuation of tha Policies effec’ed with this So- 
ciety on the Parvic:pating Scale was announced at an Exiraordinary 
General Meeting, helt June lsth, 1852; and the following tabe will 
show the effect of the bc nus then ceclared—viz, a sum equivalent to a 
cash bonus of 20 per eens. on policies of flve years standing and up- 
wards, 10 be appropriated, at option, either in diminution of pre- 
miums, until the next division of profits, or as a permanent addition 


to the Policies :— 

ae d Kedaced 
ths 4. |Pormavent : Annaal 
ery <T | Addition |. Original Premiums |Reduction of 
ease 83 | to Sum | Prémiums.}~ payable | Promium. 
°F & la” ured. wutil next 
aNl4q sion. 

£ £eada]/ £ad £asd £esa 

6| 52 | 1000| 8610 0 4817 6 218 9 2118 9 
6 | 41 | 2500 160 6 0 7a 0 0 399 3 3010 9 
6/17) 500] 2616 0 905 639 B17 & 
5) 24] $00) 2311 0 Ww 71 613 1 31410 
5 | 46| 1000] 64 4 0 | 3315 0 | 2413 5 | 14 1 7 
5° 35' 1000! 5310 0 ra ty F.0 917 3 


E F LEEKS, Secretary. 


AIR HEAD HARBOUR COMPANY.— 
Provisionally registered, 7 and 8 Vic.,¢. 110, Capital £250,000, 
in Shares of £1 each, paid up. 
The extent of the works limited to the amount of the subssribed 
capital, thereby avoiding liability to shareholders. 
: TRUSTEES. 
Tho Right Honourable the Earl «f | Th» Lord Kingsalo ‘ 
Devon Lie atonant-Colosel Brandling 
DIRECTORS. 
Tho Earlof Devon, Chairman 
The Lord Kingsale, Kinsale, Ireland 
Jozn Allan, Esq (Messrs Allan, Deffll asd Co, Calcutta), Heathfield 
Lodge, Chiselhuret 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brandling, 10, Glouceste --place, Portman-equare 
Captain Denny (Committee of the Gener: | Shipownors’ Yociety), 
Firm of Denny, Clarke, and Co), Greut + ¢ Helen's 
Francis Fitzroy, Faq, 6, Lynti-place, Belgrave-square 
The Hononrabie Adolphus Graves, Gravesend House, Devonport 
Jobn Nellend, E q, Hastings 
dhe Hon Captain Hotham, RN, United Service Club and Brighton 
Captain WB Monoypenny, RN, Uniwd Service Clab 
George Vi tian Sp ith, Esq (Messrs Speth and Co), 1, Catherine-court, 
ing~lane 
ree Thornton, Esq, F G 8, Tho Grange, Gargrave, Yorkshire 
© Fair Head Mining Company, the property of which is adjacent 
fo the Harbour, have Seried fax peti one fifth of their nett annual 
profits towards the payment of the dividends, by which it is expected 
that the Shareholders in this Comyi wy will receive a minimum divi- 
a heyday EE OS ba ob- 
i prctus of the Company, & 1 particulars, may ba o! 
tained by application at the ‘Office of. the Company, 28, Cornhill. 
pert Mal dpa ben abekcigma nic ¥ 


GREAT EXHIBIT.'ON.—The GREAT 
GOLD MEDAL for Literary ami Artistic Merit has been pre- 
tented by his papi Majesty, the EM PEROR of AUSTRIA, to Mr 
GEORGE BAXTER, for ile Originality, Utility, acd Artistic Beaur 
of bis Invention of the art of Printing in Oil Colours, and as n mar 
Bs Imperial approval of the GEMS of the GREAT EXHIBITION, 
ho Series of Kaxter's Gema of the Grea: Exnibition will be com- 
pleted in Ten Views, and will contain the most bexutiful statues and 
other objects of interest which were ¢ xhibited in the Crystal Palace. 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, aro now publish img, price Sseach. 11 and 12, 
Northampton-square, 
pakke i! eects ee ee Ee 


PATENT LEVER Y/VATCHES.—A. B, 
ti 


te SAVORY and SONS, No. 9, Cor hill, London, beg to direct at. 
ion to the PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCGES of their 
own make, which are pesuliarly euited for durability and accuracy, 
oe to the perfec ing of which, construr tion they have given much at. 
tion. A written warranty is given, with eaca. 
PRICES, MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES. 
roe Lever Waich in douile-backe A, engine-tarned 
movement with the Ia‘est im} 
tached moapement, jewelloa . 


caso, 
nt, iw. the dr~ 


: 
an 


holes, ped as oo ee 
finest quality, wi fo, improved regulator, 
in tix tole, much plight bea Tao d oie 
Elther of the above in bunting cases, 103 6d oxtra 
GOLD CASES —8 YR LADIES. ; 

Patent Laver Watch, in engiae-turoat 2 ible-backed, gold 


movement with the latest improvement, 
etcapement, 
whi Sg we ae owes: tolkeap 6 vw Watch going 


richly engraved case iden, Cie TPT et 


0, with stroog eng. ere 
Ad Jewelled Ia four oleae ne eee ae ene 416 0 
GOLD OASES.—SIZE FOR “TLEMEN. 
Watch, in toabint oF noe eogi ie. 
) 4” im vo= 
€ ‘the detatched encapemenc, wel ed tions 
“rd ACY sea onds, and 
& Power to continue going w piistbeuh Wound £10 10 0 
case, improved agai pouree cap ed. 1313 0 
bal ance, a very + ighly~ was 
‘€r of the Gentiemen’s Watches & be bad, in gad hunting- 


5 for £3336 «ch extra. 
pnatigSAVORY and BONS, Wateus ae, 6,8, Corny Zaudon, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


cat ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, Couch, 

and Loznging-Chair. with a Cheffoniere; also Two Chiwner- 
Giaeres, *o be sold choap, either togotber or repurate —Apy y at Mr 
WILLAT'S, No. 15, Little Moorso’ds, Finsbury. 


OCKEKELL & CO.’s BEST COALS ONLY 
Purtleet Wharf, Earl-street, Klacktriars; Eaton Wharf, Lowe: 
Bo!grave-place, Pizalico: and No. 1, Coal Exchange. Ca:h price, 2\s 
por ton. 
HK BEST BED for a CHILD is one of 
TRELOAR’S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet long, 2 foot wife, with, 
a Cocoa nat Fibre Mattress. complete for a guinea.—T ‘Treloar, Iron 
Bedstead Manufacturer, 42, Ludga'e-hill, London. 


MYO ANGLERS, — CHARLES FARLOW, 
Fishing Tackle Maker, 191, Strand, invites Anglers to inapect 

his vast Stock of SALMON and TROUT RODS, and all other gear for 

the sure caprure of river flvh. Catalogues forwarder by pout gratis. 


O ALL RAIL STAIIONS CARRIAGE 

PAID.—STANDARD, or NATURAL S4ERRY, 36s per dozen; 

Nuty Fiavunr, Mure, Pale, and Dry, also from Brandy fres. Olid 

Boeswing Port, with Aroma Profase, 44s.—FOSTER and INGLE, 
Mutre-courc, Miik-sireet, Cheapside. 


To 

ECHI’S AUSTRALIAN DRESSING- 
CABES, 4, Leadenhali-streot, London —These contain a pair 
cf mechi's Razors and Strop, with ovher necessary articles of toilet, of 
tha mort approved quality § Twey vary trom 25s upwards, according 
to their ornamentation, Those who inspected Mr. Mechi’s manufao- 
tures at the Great Kxnibition will apprecia.e the portability and fiaish 

of his various productions. 


% > > 
NFAN‘Id’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLEs.— 
From the * Lance:”—* We have seldom seen anything so beaati- 
fai as the Nursing Bottles in roduced by Mr Elam, of Oxtord-street 
They are adapted to milk and al! kincs of food; and have an elastic 
nipple, wh no infant wil refuso: unequaled for cl-antinoss and 
durabiisy.” 7s td —BENJAWIN ELAM, 196, Oxford-sireot. Kach 
is stamped with my name and addresa. 


aa 7 s " "I 
M HICALFE and CO.’5 NeW PATTERN 
TOOLH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES - Ths Tooth-brush 
searches thorough!y into the « ivisions, ».d cleanses them in ibe mat 
€x raordinary macner; rairs nev r come loose; lé. Peculia:ly pene- 
tiasing Hair-brwhes, with the curable unbleached Rusia bristles, 
which will not sufwen jikec.mmon hair Improved Clo hes-brush 
that cleans harmley sly ion one-third tne 'ime. An imawme Stock of 
genuine unbleached sinyr a Spou,es,at Me fCALPE, BINGLEY, and 
Uu'S only Betal ishment, 20B Oxford-street, one door from Holles- 
sirect.—Metcalte's Alka ine Tooth-Powder, 24 per box. 


> : Fi 

NV HEN YOU FURNISH, obtain, post free 

on application, DEANE, DRAY, and CO’S General Furnish- 
ing Priced List, enumerating moe than 508 Articles se ected from 
the varlous departments of the.r establishment requisite in ftting- 
upa family resideuce Tne siock inclades lable .utiery, Ei ctro- 
plate, Lamps. Pepter-miché Trays, Fenders and Fire-irons, Iron 
Bedsteads, b.itenuia Metal, Tin and JapanWare, Turnery, Brusues, 
Macs, &e &e. Established A D. 1700.—DkANK, DRAY and CO. (open- 
ing to the Monument), London-bridge. 

70 s 5 : < 
co pptoy eat of the SHOULDERS and CON- 

TRACTIION of the CHEST Prevented and Cnred, in Chi.drsn 

and Aduhs, by BINYUNS PAIEN? CH&S8T EXVANDER, which 
produces en immediate improvemen: in thy figuie, and where ong 
thoulder has grevn ous speedily resiores it to its mature! poniti.n. 
Can be torwarded by Post. Furl particulars and prices sent on re- 
crip of a sti mped enve.opo, by Mr A bioyon, 3 Great Mariborough- 
street, Regent -strect. 


7 7) PN oi 
ANBY’S PAI EN'T CLEANSING CRYS- 

‘TAL, used for washing everything by which the saying of the 
dextruction of 420,000 anouaily in 1 dies’ collars atone mary beeffected, 
and coloured articles, &e, rendered beausdifat The v ear and tear of 
© othe s, now s0 exc: asive, ix almost avuided, the water sof eed, the 
bands unirjur d, and all the mend ng, time, labour end soap wasicd 
in wasving saved, Warranted not tu contain time or apy dee 6 ius 
ingrdienc. Sold in 6. packets. or 58 per dozen packkts Mai ufac- 


tured soley by MANLY aod CO, 230, Strand, Yemp.c bar. Ksta- 
b.ivh a 80 years. 


~ . Te 
EATS UNITED.—HAIR-RINGS, and 
ined thoughou: with gy0d rolid go d. double go d bo: der, and 
two gold hearts unied upon. with vue ini iais, made to order, com- 
plots, for 58 64; the same, with twy gold bands uni ¢d, iu piace of 
hearts, 78; also, with forgei-me~not clu-ter of good turquoire stones 
in place cf hearts, 8s. Pina, siuds broo hea, bracelets, chains made 
of hair in every variety, rent (c rriage free) 10 ail parts ot the United 
Kiogdom. Copy the addres.—DAVOKENS, ar.iste ia heir, 39, Wych- 
Street, Brrand Ring sizea cent on requert. 


* Divise about the browd bride-cake, 
Round about the bride's stake. '—Ben Jon°on. 


Vy EDDING BREAKFAST provided entire, 


in Town or “oun'ry, by Messrs PURSSELL, Cornhill, near 
the Exchange, including Wines of the rarest vintages, and che hire of 
plate, china, servants, and ca: riages. . Bills of fare with terms -ent 
per post tor any number required. A maynificent display of Bride- 
cukcs for election, Ball supoers farni-hed complete. inciudiog lights 
and music. Experienced couks and table decorars sent to any t 
of the country for thy management vf .entertsinments, Boups, lias 
Dishes, Ices, &c. carefully packed for eonatry orders. 
Messrs. PURSSELI, Cornbill. 
re) 5 > . ~ > 
ONKS’S £4 43. SILVER LEVER 
WATCHES, and £10 10s GOLD LEVERS, at the M-novfactory, 
338, Strand, opposiiw Somerset House, are warranted not to vary 
more than half a minute per week. The great reduction of prio? scte 
aside all rivalry, either of the Swiss marufactur-rs or apy otber 
house, for thore adverised at lower prices are fveiga work On re- 


ceipt of a Post-oflice Order, payable 10 JOHN JONES, for £4 58, one 
will besentfree. Jones's Sketch of Watchwork, free, for 2d. 


(FoL® CHAINS by ‘troy Weight and Worx- 


manship —WATHERSON and BKOGDEN, Manutacturing 
Goldsmiths, established A.B, 1798, baving been awarded a Prize Meda 
for their Diamond and Enamel Vase, at the Great Exhibition, beg to 
rm gees that, in obedience to the numerous calls made apon them, 
théy have thrown open their Manufactory to the Pubiic a MANU- 
FACTURERS' PRICES. The system of weighing chains against 
sovereigns being one of the greates: frauds ever praciised on the 
public, Watherson and Brogden se!l their go.d at is bullion valae: 
their profit being made on the workman. hip aione, which is charged 
with referecce to the intricacy or simplicity of the mn. A ge- 
vera! assortment of Jewellery, all made on the Pose rete! Manalac- 
tory, 16. Henrietia-strees, Cov: nt- garden, London. 


ANKRUPT STOCK of WATCHES and 
JEW “LLERY to be sold conriderably below orst price, at 120, 
Oxfurd-street.—HAWLEYS, Watchmakers. hav- purchased the Leace 
and Stock of these Premises, and as their builawe requires a short 
time to prepare for the cum emp!ated alterations, they have 
upon sacrificing the entire stock at unprecedented pricws. God 
watches for liuse more than the value of their cases. An mepec lop wil 
c-nvioce the public the genuins character of the sale.—N 4. Bu-incss 
in Holborn carried on as nsual. 


x g > 

YERS’s £663 CHKONOMETER 
BALANCR SILVER WATCHES cannot be excelled. They 
have patent deteched lever escapements, are capped and Jewolled in 
eight holes, improved regulator, haid enamel dials, with ruuk recoods, 
maintaining power, and evory known improvement, in extra stout 
donble-botiomed. engine-turned cases. Compensated Hoglish Watches 
of this very superior descript.oa have never before been offered to the re- 
tail purchaser ac stich an ast ‘nishingly low price. Ths ueual charge ‘or 
Watches of this quality is 10 guinras. Emigrants and persons tra- 
velling abroad wil flad these Vatches superior to any ol Ler, as aite- 
ratioa of climate will vot atfvc: their accurate per ormance. Durabe 
Si-ver Lever Watches, £3 inv each; Gold ditto, £3 83; accurate time- 
keepers; warranted for twelve months. Thess are are not foreign 
watches, such as are sold for Englich by persons cous themselves 
makers. but are made by J MYERS, Watch and Clock Manufacturer, 

Westminster-road, eight doors from the Railway Arch. 


<< — se 
~ILVER TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES. 
ABSAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornbill, London, have rreently 
finished seve: al new patterns of the above artic es. ‘They are of .ovel 
and elegant design, sndofthe highest finish. Tho following have 
been generally admircd:— 

‘The Prince of Wales’ Pattern, 
sha and engraved. 
Strong Silver Tva Pot .. £12 100 
Ditto cugar Basin, gilt.. 7 70 


The Lou's Quatorzo Pattern, 


teh. chased, 
Ftrong Silver Tea Pot .. £15 100 
Ditto fugar Basin, git.. 8 


Ditto Cream kwer, gilt... 4 14 0; Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt.. no 
Ditto Cottee Pot essseeee 15 0 0] Ditto Cotfee Pot..seese. 17170 
£39 15 0 £17 106 


The Guide to the extensive t tock in the Show-reoms contains the 
weights and ¢escriptions of Silver Plate of Loudon manufacture, with 
copious Information respecting Sheftield and Electro-plated W; 


illustrated with Engravings. It may be had gratis, or Will be fore 


wardei post free en application —A Kb SAVORY and $OXS Mauufac- 
turing Sliversinithe, 14, Corvhil!, London, opposite th» Bank. 


ISS ASHBURTON begs to announce to 


the nobility and goptry that, by the advice of many of ber 
friends and putrons, she has acovpied the offsr of an eminent watch 
and chronometer menufacturer Wo onab:e her to open on the Iss of 
December next an estabiishment in th» West End, uncdertbe style and 


_ficm of ASHBURION and COMPANY, for tho sale of WATCHES 


WATCH APPENDAGES. She will entrust the it of 


abo will always be supplied with a very extensive stock. total y 
soe the jor class of g os sow a6 much beberesa 
8 public. 


In watch chains and other 1 eyes 4 be 
s he fines 


execute repairs. pre) - 

tion of the stock In future advertisements the situation of eee 

tablishment will be anxounced; and she hopes, by a strict adherence 

to the principles she has lxid down, i tinned he distinguished pa- 
—_ 


baa. been tapered © hor. ‘Thayer-sireet, Man- 


bega to ioformpteat he 
Co! titan 


Ced at-Limette Oranges and Rome, duty 
portation, which will meet with a ready sale in all the Colonies. 


(See br, Ure's ce 
fumers and Chem 3 and by KF Rimsev, 39 Gerrar 


substances. Hygienic Toilet toaps 6d ani is; Toilet Viurgar, 25 Gd; 
Hygienic Poma: 
Lou n,34. 8o0id by all Porfumers aod Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, 
39 Gerrard-strret, Soho 


MNYE ROYAL TURKISH TOWELS, under 


Pee Medal at che Great Exhibition.—Thy Brown Linen combines 
the advan 
towel. 
moisture without the neosteiry of using friction. ‘To be nad of al 
respectable Linendrapers 


CHINA CRAPE PARASOLS, embroidered to thet order in Canton, 
Toese Para-ols aro poyulioriy adapted for horticultural ena other 
fetes whore a -ady 6 toilette isso much simdied. ‘fo be had oniy of the 


importers and manufacturers, W and J SANGSTER, 110, Kegent- 
street: 4 F eo street; 75, Cheepside; and 10, Koyal Exchange. 


embroidered and China Shawl ; or, parivs desirous of eachangiog 
selves Iberal'y treated —Appiv as HOWES aud BARI'S India 


OLOGNE, Rhine-street; and LONDON, 1, 
Saltere-hall-court, Cannon-strest.— JEAN MARIE FARINA 
keeps a Inree ateck of biv genuine Eau de 
er Water, Extract de Bergamot, IP rtugal Citron, 
paid, and m Bon! for Ex- 


logne, 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far prefer- 


cert fied by Dr Ure to consist of the purest and most innocuous 


, Ie 64; Hair Wash ta 6d; Dentifrice, 1s; Cosmone 


the Patronage of her Majosty iho Queen, which received a 


of a flesh brash with the quatitios most desirable ip a 


‘Phe White Co ton is the softest tonel ever made and absorbs 


REAT NOVELTY in PARASOLS.—W. 


and J, BANGSTER beg to call the attention of ladies to their 


which for elegance and richness of elleci have never been equa sed. 


NDIA SHAWLS.—WANTED to PUR- 
CHASE, INVIA SHAWLS, D 1-i Scarfs, Lidiaa Jewelery, gold 


such artices for Hou chow Liven Siks of Shawos, wil flod toom- 


Wavhous, &) Fleet-s reec,; where ali de criptivns of India French, 
Paisley, aod Ba 050 Shaw ls are at presens on sale, at ths lowest cash 


p ices. 


PATI EKNS Pull FREE. 
| ICH SILKS, &c, at HALF PRICE 
during this Month. 
Fancy Silks, .. «+ 21s 6d \he full dress. 
Brocaded Silks or 
Moire An ique Silks .. 
Baizarines . +» 286d ” 
French Muslios ++ os 0d ” 
Swiss Maslins. embroidered wiin wool, for f6.vs, &c, 7s 6d the full 
dross, usually sold at 2l8 
Address to KING and CO, 243 Regent-street. 


AYWARD’S LACE, SILK, and MUSLIN 

MANILE WAXEHOUSE.—Si k. Lece, and Muslin Mantes 

Mu lin Dresses, Black Lace Maniles, Shawls. and half Shawls, in 

overy variety, from the least expensive, suitab. for > oung ladies, to 
the most bexutifal and exq.i ite 


AYWARD’s LACK, SILK, and MUSLIN 
MANTLE WAREMOUSE.—Silk, Lece, aud Muslin Mantes, 
3.u Jin Liests Biack Luco Mantles. Shawls, and Half 5hawis, in 
every variety, fiom ihe ‘east expensive, suitable fur young ladios, 
to the mo-t b-autiful and exquisite productions evr exhibited, of 
forign or British wanutacture. The pres nt sesson is very favoar- 
able tor sadies purchamng Laces. &c, advantageously, every arsicie 
of tris dever p ion bejrg now offered at very low prices, various cir- 
cunitances beving obiized the maunfacturers to nel at a great re- 
duc.iou.—D. BLUDLE (eiab ivhed xs Lay ward s, 1770), $1, Uxford- 
siret, exactly oppo ie the Pantheon 


> y De 
VW EDDING OKDERS. — HAYWARD’ 

BRIIISH and FOREIGN LACE ani EMBKUIDER) 
WAREROUSE. *1, OXFOKU-STKEEL (rxactly opposite ths Pan- 
thea) —D) BIDDLE respectful y invites the attention of Ladies to 
an unmequalied di play of Honiton and Brussels Lace, Bridal 
Scarfs, Squ-rex, Fwuncings, Dress 6, Muntilias; real black jace 
flouncings shawls, and veils. provided «xvre sly for ladies’ trous- 
scAUXx, ad wil be found to surpasa aay previouly exhibited both 
in articies of the richest and the most icescensive de ciption 
Embroidered end plsin cambric hanakercbiefs 1 f supericr iabric. 
Lace anu moslin dres-es, chemisettes, sleeves, &o., and x cho ce 
selection of the vests now so jasbicnable, trimmed with Va en- 
ci nnes or Ma'tess leco, » very modera e prices.—D BIbDLE (esta~ 
biismd as Haywards. 1776), jurer for lace «nd embcomery atthe 
Great Exhibition. 18i1, and jaceman to ihe Koyal Famuy, 81, 
Oxford-street, opposite the Pantheon. 


MO LADIES.—The ANNUAL REDUCTION 


in the PRICE bas iaken place, and the following quotations 
aré submi'ted as a guide:— 


Arich, } wide. striped or checked silk dress.. « £1 7 6 
A rich, d tto, glace silk dre's oo oe o 115 6 
An extra rich also? wide. br caced silk ., ae i 


119 4 
Mualia Dresses, superior qua'ity, commencing at =... 069 
WHITE and COMPANY. 192, Kegent-atrest. 


Patterns free to any part of the kingdom. 


URING the Month of AUGUS‘, Messrs. 


BEECH and BERKALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road, buve de- 
termined on clearing out the whole +f their summer Stock of rib 
Silks. Shawis, end Mantles, Muslin and Barege Uresses, &c ata 
KEDUCTION of nearly ONE-HALF from FORMER PRICHS. 
Suk, in great variety, from Is 4jd per yard; richer goods equally 
cheap. gs Bardge, acd Bazarine Deveses, &c, r. duced indis- 
crmipate’ 

#,* For the convenience of Ladies in the country, patterns for- 
warded postage fro. 
Addre.s, BRECIL and BERRALL, 63 ond 64, Edgware rord. 


hile 5 “BE 

KIsH MANUFAC IURE.—TODD, BURNS, 
and CO, Gcne:al Warchowemen, DUBLIN. are prepared to 
suppl Fami ies and the Trage with any qu nu y of the best makes of 
Plan, Watered, snd Brosaded IRISH POPLIN or TAbINETS, for 
Drewes, &o; also, pure xrass-b'each IXISH LINENS LAWNS, 
LAWN HANDKERCHIEFS, DAMADdKS, &c, in ail varieties, and at 
Maenufacturere’ Pricos. Patirus sent por post on receipt of a lk tror 
enclosing two | Oetage stamrs, Al parc:ls to be peid fur whon de- 
lavered by TB ana Co's agents; and all orders from the following 
laces furwarded carriage free—London, Birmingham, Manchester, 

ristol, Live rp ol, Bredford.—Dublin, Jan. 30, 1552. 


TN 

AGNICILENIT ‘TABLE - CLOTHS, five 
yards locg, 15s each; Dinner Napkins to match, 8 4d per 
dozen; Breakfast 5s 6d; Fish Napkins, 2s 6d per Gozen, Irish Liceus 
Sheet) deve y deecripiin «f Honsehola Linens of the bet 
faor' Directors of the NATIONAL LINEN COMPANY, in 
giving peblicity to their lmen wannfactures, &c. request public 
@ tentin to theierysiem of furs arcing Samples tree (payment for 
goods rent isnt required until examined and cally approved of); the 
tompasy belug enxbled, tom the fecility of communication with 
thir sactoriva, to offer unusual advantages both in price and quality 
Li ts cf prices can be had at the National Linen «+mpacy s Ware- 
house* 105, Fleet-ste.t. ‘iy, corner of Farringdon-sireet, and 

bottom of Ludgate-hill, Couutry orders above £5 carriage free. 
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Mmyuyk LILLIPU'TIAN WAREHOUSE.— 

Establ'shed. 1816.—Mess’s. SWEARS beg to inform the Nobility, 
Gcntry, and Public that they bave taken extensl:e premises, situate 
a* 131, Regent-sireet, where thr y will remove as 8 on as the aitera- 
tions are completed. In order to make room for an entirely new as- 
for ment of wuots, the whole of their large aud f.shionable stock of 
HOSIERY is pow on sale, at greatly reduced prices, 2, New-sirect, 
Covent-garden, 


Establishes in 1778. 
CAPPER, SON, and Co, 69, GRACECHURCH-STREET, CITY, 
LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN. 
CAPPER. SON, and TURL REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


ANUFACTURING OUTFITTERS 
for Ladies and Infants. 
BASSINETTER and BASKETS, 

Bridal Trousseaux. Baby Linen, and General Fquipments of Under- 

ciothing for Home, lodia, and the Colonies. 

LISTS, with PRICES sent. POST-PAID. 

Toe prices are economical. ho material and work: 
All parcels Carriego Freo withio the limit of the 
London Deiivery Company. 

Parcols of £3 sent, free of raliwey cerring: , throughout the Kingdom. 


Pashia zl Ab ©. 2 ne laa ccalibs abt Pris =. rea icnsiNerestic se Dalatooas 
ABY LINEN and CHILDREN’S DRESS. 
—Infanus' embroidered robes, long and short, from 5s to £553; 
Cashmere Cloaks from 19s rd to £4 4:; fine French merino ditto, tined 
with wl and ely braided, 31s 6d; Musiin diito. from 7s 6d. 
French Cashmere Hoods, all the prevailing styles, fr-m 3s lid. 
Freuch Cambrie Caps, from 28 to 408; dito, ditto, ‘rimmed, from 
6s 6d. Monih!y Gowvs, improved shapes, from Ys Ild to 12s; fine 
Jawn thirts, Is to 34 64, Superior cut Drawers and Pinafores, from 
ls 6d. Hundre¢sof white ani coloured Frocks ard Peli-ses. All the 
novelties in Chi dren's Visites, Paletd 8, J-ckets, &0. Trimmed Babies’ 
Baskets 10 64; Bassineties, 285 64; Booding, extra. baby Linen, 
Robes, Cloaks. &c, sent into the couniry as sam for on 
receit ing a remittance or towy reference. Lists forwarded, pust prid. 
Ladies’ Weading, Sitting-"p, and Night-caps in tha greaiest possible 
veriety, and very reascnable prices,—NUNN'S, 259, Re gont-street, 
adjoining the Circus, Oxford-street. 


"4 TIS.—BEAUTIFULPEARLY TEETH. 
No Dentiat required by thove who ue DE BERKYEK'S 
UROPEAN DENT! 


excellent. 


EB) invaluable cmpound eradicstes 
all disease from the prevents the toothache, makes the cums 
firm and red, cleanses and the eneme!, imparts a fragrance to 


the breath, and gives the leeth the most beautiful pure and peari-like 
whiteners ever beheld. 3 


it. Any lady or addressing a lotter to Dr Borryer, 
26, er-terrace, Ipswich, . epcidring an ¢nve ops wich 
name and addres, and two stamps affixed. will ieceive by 


return of pot # trial 
satisfactivn n> payment 
must prov. to be the mat 


rete Foe chy stamps, iorward anocner ae 
will, on i So 
has obtained pee t caaeriine r patronisea by the nobiliy and 


N.B. Members of the medical pro fension are especially invited to 


actnaats gd ony Sa mmetey yeti gery Palliat co” 


GUIDE (wth short description and virw of the town ier Us whe of 
visitors) wil be forwarde1 on receipt of Two 
dressed to Mr SHAEPiN, Crown Hotel; or, Mr Theakston, Gute 
office Scarborough. 


P 

premises ia Loh i 
Daguerréot all ry, c 
tunity of toying inspection of bis extensive collection of Por ahs 
of Eminent Men, Exhibiricn Views, S:ereoscopic Wor ders, &c, wh.cn 
are freely exbibited at both the establishm nto named 


French Vine Vinegar came safely to hand. 


Matters woich #re in all ferment 


QcaRBorousH, Queen of British Waterin 


Places —To those who contemplate visiting this tar-farre 
shrine of health and longevity, this fudescribably tascinatisig 1 pot “ 


ontage-stentpe ade 


AYALL’S NEW DAGUERREOTYPE 


PORTRAIT GALLERY, 124 Regent-stret, corner 4 Arey é~ 
jace.—Mr. Mayall begs to announce that hv has taken the «bore 
‘reet, in addition to h s old-established Americus 
423, West Strand; and he taker the opper~ 


Mr Mayall bas now the fiacst ritua im ror ligh in Londen, and ia 


con inne. to take Daguertéotypes of all sizes in the highest style of 
ort, and in that degree of perf.ction and excellence whico Bu suicit 
the marked appeaper ca of hor majes y, P.ince Albert, and the pois 
prevse generally, 


M M yai’s system of business is modo a’e charges with onde: fe 


abie excell nce Every picture guaran‘eed pe. manent, and to stand 
the rest of time and cimate. 


Prospectu-es, with list of terms, suggestions as to dress, &c, may bs 


had on application, or by post. 


Betes’s PATENT BRANDY.—The 


highest medical authority recommend Brandy and Wa'er se 


the best customary beverege. and particular'y as an ettichnt pre- 
ventative of Diarrhoea ic Complaints at this season. 
concur in preferring BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY as the pureet and 
m ‘st wholesome. It is une qualied for presering Fruits, bume-mace 
Wine-, &:—Sold throughout the Kingdom, by ro pectab eo denerg, 
in glass boitles 
DISTILLERY 7, SMITUFIELD BAR, in & zene, Driks and cass 
inc'uded, at 18s per gallon; or in sto. e jJarsof tno gall ns aud up- 
wards. 


They cqua'ly 


ro veved oy the Patent Metalic Cap ules end a. ibe 


t 163 per gall n pale or cul ured. 


r} 7 
INAIGRE de BORDEAU X— 
“College of Chemistry, Liverpoo —Dear Sirs —Ths eash of 
Jhave submithd tw 
it only contains hows 
grape juce. It is very muck 
liced in my hovss, being a most agreeablo ecid. The reason of my 
sending to you for Vinegar was on account of th: drea fs) mixtures 
sold hare uud>r that name: some of th samples I examined contuiaed 
sugar, oil of vitriv , and arsenic. Yours tru y, ; 
EHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F KS.E., ir. Phil, &e., &o. 

To Mesers. W. and Kent and Sons Upton-upon-bevern. 

See also the Report on Vinegar of the Analytical sanitary Com- 
mitsion, in the * Lancet” of the 17th Janusry last, copies of which, 
and ths names of retailers throuy hot the kingiom, may be baa 
from the importers, W. and 8. KENT and SUNS, Up on upon-beverm. 

N.B —38 ores in London, Liverpool, Hull, aud Gloucester. 
LENFIELD PATENT STAKCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry ; and WOTHERSPOON'S steam-made 
CONFEUTIONS, to whieh wat awarded th» Prize Medal. 

Glasgow: R WOTHEKSPOON and Co., 0, Duniop-street. London: 
Wotherspoon, M*Kay and Co, 40, King William-streot, City; wal 
sold by ail grocers and druggists. 


F YOU KEQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 
name and county to the HERALDIC OF FICE, Great Tarnstile, 
Lincoln’s-inn. Fee for search and axetch, 3s 6d. or postage stamps; 
crest engraved on stone, seas, sigoet-1ings, &c %s Gd; arms on plate, 
with name, for books. £1 14; emblazoning for flags, banners, needle~ 
work, &c irect to H. SALT, the Lincoin s-inn Heraldic Office. 


qi ‘a ar afl 

Ni renal COOKING STOVES.—The 

n wiy invented Emigrant’s Cooking Ftovs, constiucted witls 
every rogurd to ciliciency aod cumpac.ness. This Stove wil) cook w tht 
ease for a dozen pers »as. It will burn either wood or coal. Pile £2 2-, 
Also,,the AMEXICAN PATENT kXUCELSIUR COOKING SfUVE — 
This ctov: which excited som ch attention at the Grvat Fxhivitiop, 
is admirably adapted t» the use of families emigrating It will burn 
wo id,. coal, or coke, aad will cook for thirty persous, if Dc Bary. 
Prices £6 Pros.coiu es, with full particuiars to beh dou app ‘estan. 
F EUWARDS, Stove aud Kenge Manu aciurer, 42, Puland-avres 
Oxford-street 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEAD®, rent freo by pos, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of One Hundred diffvent bedsteads, 
in Iron, Braw, Japanned Wood, Poiished Birch, Mahogany. Rose- 
wood, and Walnu:-:ree Woods; also, their Priced L.st of Bedding. 
Their new Wareroom enabies thom io keep one of each acsiga 
fixed for inspection. Thoy have aiso, in addition to their usual stock, 
@ «reat varie-y of the best demens of Parisian Beds eada. beth in 
Wood and Iron, which they have just impor.ed.—HEAL and 50x, 
Bedstead and Bedding Manu acturers, 16 (opposite the Chapel), 
Tot'enham-court-road 


Jabeaer the nln hs a ee 

NUKD'S BURKS ASHIK Td “autter from other 

sterns, nct merely in shaps and de-ign, but in their grea: eu- 

Me es of fi, quality of material, and workmanship.”—Glob-, April 

2, 1853. They are of two prices, in bxh of which the principle is 

strie.ty carried out, viz. lst quatity, 6 for 108; 2d quatiy, 6 for 3s, 

List of Prices, and mode of solf-m asuren‘ent, sent tree per pos. 
—RICHARD FORD, 38, POULTRY, LONDON (late of 185, Guana) 


Rovcerss “IMPROVED SHIRTS, 26s, 
3le 6d, and 37s 6d the Half-Dozen, are cut upon a new and 
improved. princip.e, and combine the bighe.t degree of oxvelicnce at 
she emalest ovst. Saisfacsion is, as u-ual, guaran.cod, or be mony 


returied. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICED LISTS, with full particalars and dirvetiors 
for self-measuremont, grati and post fre; and, it required, patterna : f 
the new Coloured Shirtings, a: 2t« she bali-d zen post free vn reoviyt 
of four stamps. 

RODGERS and CO, Improved Shiri-Makers, 59, 8t Martin's-iae, 
Charing-cross, London. Katabjtshed 60 years. 


HE CORAZZA SUIRT.—CAPPER and 


WATERS having given great a tention to perfecting tnis Shirt, 
can recommend it for Atting witha preci-ion and case hitherio un- 
known. Any gentleman can have the Corezza or any other form of 
Shirt, by cencing mea ures taken \ight— 1. round the neck; 2, ror nd 
the chest; 3, roun i the waist; 4, round the wriet; 5 the height of (no 
wearer. Excellent Cotton Sbirts, with fice liven f oats, collars, and 
wrists. 6110 12s each; good Linen Shirts, 10+ to i5s each: addtional 
ebarges for Drews from 2s to £5 cach —25, Regent-stree , Bt. 


Jamos's, L- ndon. 
SEA SIDE.— 


analysis, and find 1.10 be perfectly pure,ie.. 


5 
OR THE 
NICOLL'S MORNING COaT. 
DICOLL'S GUINEA PALETOT. 
NICOLL'S GUINEA TRUUSERS. 
NICOLL 8 HALF-GUINEA VESIS. 
Eith’r for the above purpose, f. r travelling. or a couotry ramble, a 
Complete Costume, wish a neat Cap, is prepared, ail of useful mixed 
ce kured clo.ha. The cap is not charged for when the complete cress 
is formed from the same material. 
To bs bad im the colonies or country only of tha recognised srents; 
and in Loodun only of H J and D NICOLL at tucir Warervomr, 
extending from 114 to 120, REGENT-STREET, or in the Ci y, 23, 


CORNHILL. 

IROLTECTION trom the KAIN, withovt 
Detriment to Health—BERDUES weil-known WATEb- 
YRKOOF LIGHT OVER-CUAT resists any amount of rain, with- 
out obstructing free ventilation (the fatal « |jeciion to ail other water~ 
proofs); and being a superior and respectebic garment, is edapteas r 
general wre at all prices, «qually es for remy weathr. Price 45. A 
ery jurge Stock for selection; also of Shouting Juck+ts, Capes. &c, 
and for Ladies’ Waterproof Cioaks, Mantles. Hatiis &c.—W bakDUE, 

Tailor. 96, New Bond-st:eut, and 69. Cornbill (or y). 
Albe- 


MVHE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—39, 
marle-street, Piccadiliy.— Valuable pew] -invented, very smal’, 
powerful Waistooat-pocket Glass, the size of a wainut, to dicen 
minute objects at a aistance cf trom four .o five mi bich i+ tuund 
vo be invaiuable for Yachting, and to Spoitemen, Gentlemen, and 
Gamekeopers. TELESCOPES, possessing such exteordizars powers, 
that some, 34 inches, with an extra cye-piece, will show disiinctly 
Jupiver's Moons, Saturn's King, and the Dc udle Stars. They super 
sede every other kind, and are of all sizes for the Waistcoat-pocket, 
Shooting, Military purposes, &c. Opera and Kace-course Glasses, 
with wonderful power; a minute object cau be ciently seen from ten 
to twelve miles dista: t —Inuvaiuable uewly- invented Spectacles. 
DEAFNESS.—NEW DISCOVERY —Ihe ORGANIC VIBRATOR, 
an extraordinarily powerful, smal), newy Invested Instramens for 
Lexfuess, entirely ditferens from ali others, to surpass any hing of the 
kind that has b en, or probably ever can be, produced. Being of the 
Samu colour as the skin, 16 Lot perceptible ; itenables deaf persons to 
hear disti: ctiy at church and at public ss-emblies; the unpleasant sen- 
Sation ef singing noises in the ears is entirely remuved; and it affords 
all the sssistance that possib y could be a .—8 and B SOLOMONS, 
Aarists and Opticians, 39, Albemurle-street, Piccadilly. 


rue improved small REGIS 1 ERED FILTER 


PIPE.—it does not require taking to pieces to be cleaned, 
which may be done by pasting a litte hot water through the Pipe. It 
is mode trom a mixture of the celebraret seiguanuth and Dutch 
clays with Cornish stove, so exactly proportioned, that the inner sure 
face of the Pipe is almost a8 porous a» eponge, and colours beautifully 
with smoking. 1c bae a fi.ter bevween ihe etem and buwl, whicb, by 
absorbing the esrential oll of the tobacces, d- stroys the narcotic effect 
on thesmoker. The position of the filter must prevent everything of 
@ nauseous character percolating towards the mouth, thus rendering 
the Pipe a perfect Juxury. The filter is composed of clay on 
2 scientific principle (known on!y to the inveoto:), which renders it 
#0 porcus that it will allow the smoke to into the tube without 
the usual hole, therefore, all the smoke that enters the mouth must 
pass through the filter —Manufactuved by Keynoldr and Co, In- 
ventor, Bristol, sole y for BUSH and CU, 240, h gh be! born, Loudon, 
who have bought the sule irght of soding them tu th trade. A Pipe 
and M rocco Case, 23, post tree, Une Dozea Samp.e Box, is $d, not 
carriage paid. 


OUGHS.—'the only Medicine which gives 
immediate ease to the most tevere coagh, asthma, &o, is DR. 
LUCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, as the shoriert trial will prove. 
They have a pleasant taste. To singers and public speaxers they are 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. Price ts 14d, 
28 94, and Ils per box. Sold by aii druggists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, NEW ROAD, KING'S CROSS, 
A 


ORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 


MEDICINES, sold only by the authorised Agents, one of 


whom per bs jound in every Town or Village throughout the 


Country. Bi of Counterieits sold by some appancees Chemists 
uoder *arious pretenc. s, aod see that the words ** Mcrison’s Universal 
Medicia.s” arv engraved oa the Goverument stamp. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


(Ave. 21, 1852. 
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Sosces for Birds. 


Fig 4. Ornsmental Weter end Fountai-s. 


Fig. 3. Staircase. 


Fig. 2. Spaces for the Exhibition of Manufactures. 


Fig. 1. Space for Plants. 


B.C. Refreshment Rooms. 


A. Cfice:. 


GROUND-PLAN OF THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE. 


